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“TELEPHONE” IS A WOMAN. Somewhere a woman whose 
first name is “Telephone” may be living. If you know her, notify 
C. A. Swoyer, TELEPHONY’s Ohio correspondent. 

Unfortunately, the unusual first name is all that Mr. Swoyer 
knows about her. He has found records of the first telephone 
conversation in Ohio. It took place between John Daugherty, 
Logan, and Peter Hayden, Columbus, both of whom are dead, on 
August 30, 1877. 

According to the sources available to Mr. Swoyer, a collector of 
telephone cards, songs and “just everything telephonic,” the first 
topic of the conversation was the birth of a little girl, who was 
named “Telephone” in celebration of the installation of the first 
Ohio line. 




















But just who “Telephone” was, where she was born, and to 
whom, Mr. Swoyer has been unable to find out. 


FOR A CONSIDERATION. With 250,000 New York City indi- 
viduals and business concerns seeking telephones, a black market 
has developed in which private numbers are being bootlegged for 
as much as $200 and business telephones for as high as $1,000, it 
was disclosed September 18 by the Daily News, New York City. 

The bootlegging system is simple and works equally well in the 
case of private and business numbers. If an individual or a business 
concern moves, the incoming tenant is given to understand that 
he may have the telephone—for a consideration. 

The number will continue to be listed under the name of the 
black marketer and that of the new tenant will be added. All that 
has to be done is to ask the telephone company to list the new 
name. 


NO MORE SUNSETS. The sun is shining again for the Stephens 
family of New London, Conn., although for a while it seemed that 
Old Sol had set permanently in their home. Almost every time 
they answered their telephone, which had been procured through 
a navy priority, the party at the other end asked, “Is this the 
Sunset Inn?” The wail of the two Stephens babies, rudely awakened 
from sleep, was answer enough, yet the calls, intended for the 
restaurant which had since acquired a new number but retained 
the old directory listing, kept coming. 
The telephone company has promised to come to the aid of the 
distressed family. 
eee 


CRATER LAKE WON'T ‘BURP." A hydrophone to catch any 
voleanic mutterings deep in Crater Lake’s belly (Crater Lake Na- 
tional Park) was pulled out—probably forever—recently. 

The waterlogged old voleano had failed to give one tiny “burp” 
for scientists who rallied ‘round on reports of a mysterious steam 
or smoke pillar seen at intervals last summer. 

The special sound equipment and cables were strung down into 
the 2,000-ft. crater in January, but the volcanic show failed to 
come off. 

Instead of breathing fire, the icy crater shivered one week later 
and sent a huge snow avalanche to bury the sound cables and 
gadgets some 200 ft. deeper in the lake. 

Chief Ranger Carlisle Crouch and Ranger James Branaman re- 
covered the 60-pound hydrophone undamaged, but they don’t think 
it will have to be installed again. 
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In the Frontier Towns 


A. the invisible but significant boundary lines between nations stand 
towns with a quality entirely their own. Their atmosphere is cosmopolitan ; 
the appearance of their streets and the people who throng them is picturesque, for 
where there is mingling of nationalities there is infinite variety of dress, in customs 
and in language. In the latter lies one of the great problems in the smooth 
functioning of the affairs of the town. In the application of telephone communica- 
tions to such localities there need be no difficulties of this nature. Strowger Auton:atic 
Telephone Equipment enables calls to be initiated directly by the person calling; 
immediately this has been done by the actuation of the dial the entire progress 
of the call to its final acceptance by the called person is effected automatically. 
There is no need for the intervention of any third party and the complications 
of interpretation with its opportunity for errors, mis-translations and delay are 
eliminated. This is but one of the many merits of Strowger Automatic Telephony 


and demonstrates yet again its application to every circumstance. 








SERVICE OBSERVATION CABINET 


1. It is used for observing calls made by subscribers, to check see that the call is successfully completed, time its 
complaints such as duration, etc. 
(a) frequent occurrence of wrong connections, 3. Calls incoming to lines under observation can similarly be 
(b) receipt of “* busy” tone when the called telephone supervised. 
oe ee Om, 4. If required, observation can be arranged for junctions from 


(c) receipt of dubious or malicious calls, etc. a number of 
exchanges to be 

2. Upon connection of the Cabinet to the line under observation connected to a 
a lamp glows, the number dialled is displayed on a panel Service Obser- 
and another lamp glows when the called subscriber answers. vation Cabinet 
The person testing can then listen in, without impairing at a_ central 
the transmission efficiency of the call, to observe tones, point in thearea. 
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EDITORIAL 





PUBLIC SERVICE 


THROUGH PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


ee E THAT hath not enterprise will have 
H neither horse nor mule,” said the wise King 
Solomon. Thus the spirit of business enter- 
prise, through the ages, has impressed successive 
generations of mankind with the plain truth that, 
if we would enjoy the fruits of industry, we must 
encourage industry and protect it as an honorable 
institution. 


The telephone industry’s stake in the protection 
of the enterprise system as an honorable institution 
is too obvious to argue. If the enterprise system 
ever falls into disrepute in this country, whether as 
a result of ignorance or the subversive efforts of 
those who are envious of American success, it will 
be the public utility industries which will feel the 
first brunt of the attack designed to set up any 
other system. 


No responsible American group is suggesting that 
right now. In fact, fairly few people even bother to 
argue against the enterprise system—as a system. 
But there is a good deal of confusion and misun- 
derstanding about what this system is, what it really 
means, and what it has accomplished. Enemies of 
our powerful nation, knowing that the enterprise 
system is the foundation of our strength, try to 
exploit this situation by sneaky indirection — by 
continually linking it with “capitalistic greed”’—by 
sneering and unfounded references to our “out- 
moded profit economy,” and so forth. 


Meanwhile, what is being done to refute or cor- 
rect such misinformation by those who know better 
or should know better? Are we letting these poi- 
sonous attacks against the foundation of America 
go by default? The late and great journalist, Ray- 
mond Clapper, once warned us that while we need 
never underestimate the intelligence of the Ameri- 
can people, we must never overestimate its knowl- 
edge. Isn’t it the democratic duty of all of us who 
share in the benefits of a free enterprise system to 
help show the light so that the people may find 
their way? 
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At the recent annual convention of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers at Atlantic City, the 
importance of an immediate increase in the amount 
of advertisement placed by the nation’s business 
organizations to explain and “sell” the people on 
the American system of free enterprise was stressed 
by all major speakers. Several weeks ago, Henry 
Ford III pointed out that the American people al- 
ready are “sold” on the fact that American cars are 
the best value in the world. But they have not been 
sold so well as to the need for preserving the neces- 
sary conditions which developed the best automo- 
biles in the world. The same goes for American 
telephone service, and for all the other great 
American enterprises, of which our country admit- 
tedly has all the best of it. 


Several weeks ago, our Washington editor, Fran- 
cis X. Welch, struck a provocative note in one of 
his addresses when he spoke of our “proud tradi- 
tion of public service through private enterprise.” 
Several readers wrote in about that. It is a phrase 
which well might bear frequent repeating. One 
reader even suggested that it be used as a tie-line 
for industry publicity. Much as we like the idea, it 
is hardly our province to advise others as to that. 
Still another suggested that we ask Mr. Welch to 
“define” free enterprise. We could do something 
about that; and did. The resulting definition is 
presented on Page 15. We think it is a penetrating 
yet simple analysis of our most important insti- 
tution — our “proud tradition of public service 
through private enterprise.” 


After all, it is private enterprise which has done 
the most for public service in America and else- 
where. It nourished our Bell, our Morse, our Edi- 
son, and the other proud figures of our industrial 
geniuses. On the other hand, public enterprise 
(in the sense of state enterprise) has given us 
totalitarian dictatorship. Confronted with such a 


choice, we commend for study and preservation Mr. 
Welch’s definition of free private enterprise. 








Georgia Commission's ''show cause" hearings involving South- 

ern Bell and 104 Independents expected to show need for 

higher revenues . . . Tennessee Commissioner Jourolmon gives 

negative "prejudgment" on Southwestern Bell campaign for 
higher rates. 


indications of a trend towards 

somewhat higher telephone ex- 
change rates by both Bell and Inde- 
pendent companies were analyzed. Since 
then Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., already on record as seeking 
a 7 per cent rise in its North Carolina 
revenues (chiefly through proposed in- 
creases on business telephones) has filed 
for another state-wide increase appli- 
cation—in Kentucky. 


[ week in this department recent 


The proposed Kentucky rate in- 
creases are calculated to boost South- 
ern Bell’s intrastate revenues 11 per 
cent and would affect not only business 
subscribers, but also residential sub- 
scribers to a smaller extent (25 to 50 
cents a month, according to locality). 
As in the North Carolina petition, the 
Kentucky rate tariff proposal also 
would increase intrastate toll charges 
by five cents per call. 


The Kentucky petition presented a 
similar picture to that in North Caro- 
lina—rapidly rising operating expenses 
including payrolls, much less rising 
revenues and a_ steady decline in 
earnings. Specifically, Southern Bell 
claimed that from 1939 through 1945, 
its operating expenses increased 118 
per cent, while revenues increased only 
89 per cent and earnings dropped from 
4.4 to less than 3 per cent of plant in- 
vestment. During the past spring and 
summer, Southern Bell earnings in 
Kentucky actually dropped below 2 per 
cent of plant investment. 


In another state served by Southern 
Bell, the state commission headed by 
Judge Walter H. McDonald gave the 
situation a bit of a twist by beating 
Southern Bell to the punch, as it were. 
The Georgia commission cited both Bell 
and Independent companies in that 
state to “show cause,” beginning Oc- 
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tober 23, as to why service cannot be 
improved, particularly in the case of 
toll call handling. The Georgia inquiry 
will go into the matter of plant condi- 
tion, replacements on order, deliveries, 
and so forth. 

While the Georgia inquiry, which 
cites over 100 small Independent com- 
panies including Southern Bell, may 
turn up some evidence of needed serv- 
ice improvements, it also is quite likely 
to turn up plenty of evidence of needed 
revenue improvements. In fact, it 
would not be surprising if this Georgia 
service investigation did not lead to a 
rate case, or series of rate cases, be- 
fore it is completed. 


In still another state served by 
Southern Bell, one of the _ so-called 
quasi-judicial officers of the state regu- 
latory commission already has taken 
the odd position of deciding a case be- 
fore it even is before him, or, in plainer 
words, hollering before any blows are 
struck. Tennessee Utilities Commis- 
sioner Leon Jourolmon, Jr., issued a 
statement to the Associated Press on 
October 7 calling attention to a South- 
ern Bell advertisement in a Nashville 
newspaper. “This is a warning to the 
people of Tennessee,” said Jourolmon. 
“Telephone users should be on guard 
against higher telephone rates.” 


The ad, signed by the Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., said “The 
pay-out is increasing faster than the 
take-in,” and added that “No business 
can give adequate service without ade- 
quate earnings.” 

Commissioner Jourolmon, who con- 
sistently has opposed all attempts by 
utilities to increase rates, and who 
aided the process of socializing the 
entire electric utility industry in Ten- 
nesee, declared “Southern Bell is be- 
ginning a propaganda campaign to 
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convince the people of the state that 
their telephone rates should be in- 
creased. 


“The company for the past five years 
has been enjoying great profits,” Com- 
missioner Jourolmon added. “At the 
same time it has been spending money 
more lavishly than ever did an in- 
ebriated mariner.” 

The commissioner claimed that “the 
purpose of these ads is to prepare the 
way for the rate increase case which 
is coming.” 

And so it goes—the Georgia com- 
mission apparently is getting ready to 
wig the industry for not spending 
enough money to keep service up to 
par, while, on the other side of the 
state border, this Tennessee commis- 
sioner complains that the company is 
spending too much money. Of course, 
no rate case is yet before the Tennes- 
see board, so the commissioner could 
not possibly have heard any evidence on 
earnings; but if 2 to 3 per cent of 
plant investment represents a regula- 
tory commissioner’s idea of “great 
profits,” the telephone industry is in 
for some hard times. 

Incidentally, the prejudging of cases 
likely to come before a judicial or 
quasi-judicial tribunal has for many 
years been the ethical basis for the re- 
moval of the judge. It will be inter- 
esting to note, now that the Tennessee 
commissioner has told the world just 
how he feels about telephone rate in- 
creases generally, whether he feels con- 
strained to follow the traditional pat- 
tern of judicial taste and voluntarily 
disqualify himself from consideration 
of any Southern Bell rate increase peti- 
tion which may come before him in the 
near future. 

All of this goes to show that regula- 
tory assistance for the telephone indus- 
try, in extricating itself from its pres- 
ent economic predicament resulting 
from inflation, is not something which 
can be taken too much for granted. 
State commissions generally are likely 
to keep an open mind and a reasonable 
attitude. But where such is not the 
case, too much dependence cannot be 
placed on relief by way of appeal and 
review in the courts—certainly not in 
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the federal courts, since the U. S. Su- 
preme Court decided the Hope Case 
which gives regulatory commissions so 
much original authority and discretion. 


By way of showing just how tough 
the regulatory situation can get, take 
a look at the railroads—likewise locked 
in a bitter struggle to get rate relief 
from rising expenses. The railroads 
are regulated by the most conservative 
of the federal regulatory commissions 
—the Interstate Commerce Commission 
(ICC). A few days ago, Robert R. 
Young, chairman of the Alleghany 
Corp. and chairman of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railroad, in a sizzling state- 
ment said the ICC in its handling of 
the railroads’ request for freight rate 
increases is “striking blows at our eco- 
nomic system from which it 
may recover.” 


never 


Young, interviewed in New York, 
said the chief purpose of the ICC, as 
created by Congress, is to maintain 
rates that will provide a sound trans- 
portation system. He added: “In this 
case they flagrantly are failing as well 
as flouting the instructions of Con- 
gress. If public opinion continues to 
let its servants get away with this 
kind of stewardship, predicated upon 
political maneuvering, then we do -not 
deserve to be free.” 

Noting that rail bonds declined into 
new low ground for the year follow- 
ing testimony before the ICC that the 
roads face the “worst financial show- 
ing in history” in 1947, Young said, 
“The reason for this bankrupt showing 
by the railroads is that wages and 
other costs have been allowed to in- 
crease roughly 50 per cent while rate 
increases have been held to a pit- 
tance.” 

Assailing the delay in approving re- 
quested increases, Young said “all the 
testimony that meant anything” was in 
the hands of the ICC six months ago. 

“For years Washington has_ been 
starving the railroad investor in order 
to curry political favor,’ he asserted. 

“Not only has the railroad security 
holder been held unjustly to a beggarly 
return but over two billion dollars of 
his securities are arbitrarily being 
wiped out by present commission re- 
organization plans.” 

Associated Press dispatches said 
Young, pounding the desk in his of- 
fice high in the Chrysler Building, said, 
“I think the ICC would be only too 
glad to see the railroads go into bank- 
ruptcy.” He explained: 

“The ICC is trying to break us to 
prove they were right in 1937. And 
the very securities they wiped out in 
1937, they said were sound in 1932. 
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The Four Freedoms of 
3 Private Enterprise 


—A Definition 


RIGHT TO A CHOICE OF 


SFEUEEEUOUEY 


wan 


BusINess. This means 


freedom for all citizens, alone or in combination, to make a 
living in any honest way they choose—subject only to fair and 
unfavored competition from other citizens doing likewise. 


2. THE 


RIGHT TO PROFITS 


FROM BUSINESS. This means 


freedom to keep the profits from such enterprise, if successful 
—subject only to the right of labor to fair wages and to adequate 
taxation for the Support of proper government. 


> 


3. THE RIGHT TO OPERATE BusINeEss. This means freedom 


to conduct such enterprise in any lawful manner—subject onl) 
to reasonable and nonpreferential regulation, equally in the 
general interest of the public and of the enterprise system. 


‘ut 
W2S=e=s 
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wu 
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THE RIGHT TO Stay IN Business. This means freedom 
from confiscation, competition, discrimination, forced liquidation, 
or harassment practiced by government against the enterprise of 
its own citizens—subject only to such government activities as are 
= clearly within powers conferred by the United States Constitution. 


—TELEPHONY 





win 


"The Four Freedoms of Private Enterprise'’ was composed by FRANCIS X. WELCH for exclusive 

publication in TELEPHONY, which fully subscribes to the principles of private enterprise as ex- 

pressed by its Washington editor. Reprints of the above, suitable for framing, are available upon 
request to TELEPHONY. 


If a banker did that, he’d be put in 
jail, and you can quote me on that.” 

The most serious financial situa- 
tion ever faced by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad in its 100-year history has 
resulted from increases in costs of 
more than 51 per cent for labor and 
49 per cent for materials, coupled with 
an inability to obtain an adequate in- 
crease in freight rates, Walter S. 
Franklin, Pennsy vice president, testi- 
fied before the ICC last month. 

“The Pennsylvania never has op- 
erated at a deficit for a full year, and 


I think this picture will emphasize 
more than any other statement I could 
make, the gravity of the present rail- 
road situation. It is estimated that 
wage and pay roll tax increases and 
advancing prices of materials will cost 
the Pennsylvania $90,800,000 in 1946.” 


It is interesting to note that the 
National Federation of Telephone 
Workers (NFTW) which represents 
the majority of the organized employes 
of the Bell System is not being maneu- 
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vered into an anti-rate increase posi- 
tion like so many more radical union 
movements in other industries. The 
NFTW is on record as being neutral 
on rate matters generally, letting each 
individual case decide itself. If, in an 
individual rate case, it appears that 
the proposed rate relief is the only 
way a telephone company can meet 
the wage requirements of its organized 
employes, the NFTW is quite likely 
to lend its voice to the cause if asked 
to do so. 

At its forthcoming organization con- 
vention in Denver, NFTW is quite 
likely to give the subject of rates fur- 
ther study. This Denver meeting, inci- 
dentally, is for the purpose of con- 
solidating NFTW into a stronger na- 
tional board to replace the present 
loose federation. Much local autonomy 
will go to the national organization. 
The idea is to give the national offi- 
cers more power to control telephone 
strikes. It won’t avoid the danger of 
such strikes, of course, and such strikes 
as may hereafter occur even may be 
bigger than ever. But it should tend 
to eliminate “quickies” and “wildcats” 
and keep purely local work stoppages 
from spreading, which is a natural 
tendency in the absence of such con- 
trol. 


NFTW (which probably will be 
known as Communications Workers of 
America, after the Denver meeting) is 
sensitive, at the top level, to the dan- 
gers of a public utility strike. The 
national officers are aware that inde- 
pendent unions, in particular, can 
drift into irresponsible action unless 
common sense and strong controls pre- 
vail. The spectacle of the AFL and 
CIO both sitting around waiting for 
the independent union, striking the 
power supply at Pittsburgh, to wreck 
itself, is a lesson which most inde- 
pendent unions are watching carefully 
these days. 

Last week, TELEPHONY contained the 
news that NFTW had decided to re- 
main neutral with respect to still an- 
other province of management—finance. 
The reference was to the new Bell 





Virginia Independent Telephone 
Association, John Marshall Hotel, 
Richmond, November 7 and 8. 


North Carolina Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Pine Needles 
Hotel, Southern Pines, November 
11 and 12. 


South Carolina Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Oregon Hotel, 
Greenwood, November 14 and 15. 


Alabama Independent Telephone 
Association, Jefferson-Davis Hotel, 
Montgomery, November 18 and 19. 


Missouri Telephone Association. 
Hotel Governor, Jefferson City, No- 
vember 18 and 19. 





COMING CONVENTIONS 


Georgia Telephone Association, 
General Oglethorpe Hotel, Savan- 
nah, November 21 and 22. 


Oklahoma Telephone Association, 
Huckins Hotel, Oklahoma City, De- 
cember 4 and 5. 


Florida Telephone Association, 


Marion Hotel, Ocala, November 25 
and 26. 


Illinois Telephone Association, 
Hotel Pere Marquette, Peoria, April 
3 and 4, 1947. 


Nebraska Telephone Association, 
Hotel Lincoln, Lincoln, April 8 and 
9, 1947. 


Indiana Telephone Association 
(no hotel selected), May 7 and 8, 
1947. 








System proposal to allow Bell em- 
ployes to buy up to 2,800,000 shares 
out of the 10,000,000 new common stock 
shares the AT&T plans to issue. The 
union’s “hands off” attitude in this 
case is easy to understand. Bell em- 
ployes stand to turn over a few easy 
dollar profits even if they do not plan 
to hold onto these shares. Nobody 
smart stands in the way of Santa 
Claus—not even a union. 


Regardless of what the FCC finally 
does about telephone recorders, the 
traffic in them is getting brisker every 
day. One leading manufacturer re- 
cently reported that record-breaking 
production of telephone recording in- 
struments by his company is 300 per 
cent greater than a year ago. 


Chrysler Corp. is distributing a 


She Wasn't Quite Sure 


Sadie: “Boss, I think you are wanted on the telephone.” 
Boss: “Think? Don’t you know?” 
Sadie: “Well, the voice said, ‘Hello, is that you, you old idiot’ ?” 


Long Distance Call 


booklet by Wesley W. Stout, former 
editor of Saturday Evening Post, 
which discloses that Uncle Sam spent 
more money on radar during the war 
than for the atom bomb. Specifically, 
Stout says that $2,700,000,000 worth 
of radar equipment was delivered to 
the services up to July, 1945, while the 
cost of the atom bomb has been given 
as about $2,000,000,000. 

The House of Representatives’ Sur- 
plus Property Committee held testi- 
mony that while thousands of miles 
of army telephone wire was sold at 
cut rates to the Bell System, these 
sales took place only after bids by 
Independent companies were filed. Al- 
bert W. Wright of War Assets Admin- 
istration, testified that the wire, which 
cost the government $50 to $70 a mile, 
was marketed at $10 a mile after a 
public offering of 5,544 miles brought 
bids for only 40 miles. 


An irate gentleman called a newspaper editor on the telephone stating his name. 
“Did you put that notice of my death in the paper?” he shouted into the telephone. 


“Yes, I did,” the editor admitted, “er . 


. by the way.. 


. er where are you calling from?” 
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HE following story which happened 
at a private New Year’s party was 
told to the writer recently. 

The receiver was removed from the 
telephone and then a little one-act 
drama was enacted. A man yelled, 
“Don’t shoot,” and a gun was fired 
twice. Then the operator was told to 
disregard anything she had heard, that 
everything was all right. The receiver 
then was hung up, but in a few minutes 
a squad car arrived and the police were 
at the front door. They were asked to 
partake of some New Year’s cheer after 
they had been convinced a murder had 
not been committed. 

This no doubt was good party fun, 
but, in our opinion, was a mean trick 
to play on the operator and the police 
department. 


The telephone line along the Alaska 
Military Highway presents some un- 
usual maintenance problems. Warm 
moisture laden air rising from the 
Lynn Canal freezes when it hits a cer- 
tain altitude in the pass. The snow all 
but covers the poles in winter, so line- 
men patrol the line on snowshoes, 
knocking the ice off the wires. The 
frost, forming up to six inches in 
diameter, may break the crossarm with 
its weight. 


More than 99.9 per cent of all tele- 
phones in service in the United States 
now are arranged to be connected with 
each other . 


Confucius said: “A man must rea- 
son calmly, for without reason he would 
look and not see, listen and not hear.” 


We hear many service complaints 
from subscribers who are on party 
lines. These people vow they only will 
tolerate party-line service until such 
time as they can obtain better service. 
Most of these subscribers complain that 
the other party or parties always are 
talking when they want to originate a 
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call, and that the line is busy when 
their friends want to call them. 

All agree that people are telephoning 
more today than ever before. We also 
know that central office switching 
equipment and other facilities are car- 
rying an excessive overload. The back- 
log of waiting orders for service is 
being reduced at a much slower rate 
than was expected. 

The average American is a most 
impatient individual and refuses to 
wait for anything, even a telephone 
call, if it can be avoided. This appears 
to indicate that party-line exchange 
service will reduce rapidly in volume 
during the next few years and then 
perhaps disappear from our telephone 
systems entirely. If this should come 
to pass, plant investment will be in- 
creased considerably; however, this 
probably will be justified by increased 
rates received. 


A new R-F probe for functional 
testing of high frequency power cir- 
cuits now is available. 





When the probe tip is subjected to 
an R-F field, a proportionate R-F 
current capacitively is induced, recci- 
fied and indicated on a meter. Many 
uses include the quick detection c* 
standing waves, shielding power leaks, 
R-F choke efficiency and circuit tracing 
for R-F in all radio frequency equip- 
ment and associated components, with- 
out affecting operation of the circuit. 

The probe is a valuable trouble- 
shooting aid in seeking out causes of 
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lowered operating efficiency, damage or 
interference to neighboring equipment 
and components, spurious radiation 
and escape of R-F into power lines. 
Shape and size of probe permit con- 
venient access to internal circuits, 
small openings. 


The probe tip is insulated sufficiently 
for probing into high voltage circuits. 
Accidental overloads of up to 10 scale 
lengths will not damage the instru- 
ment. 


We hear frequently that small earth 
drills are doing a wonderful job in 
providing holes for poles on new rural 
and toll line construction jobs. Any- 
one who has ever dug holes with a long 
handled shovel and spoon and perhaps 
a digging bar will appreciate the tre- 
mendous labor saving possibilities of 
this type of equipment. 


The public pay-station installations 
in Washington’s Pentagon Building are 
the result of good engineering. These 
pay-stations are in pairs and are in- 
stalled in small alcoves at regular in- 
tervals off the main corridor. A lighted 
sign on the outer wall indicates their 
location. A shelf on the walls outside 
of the booths carries the telephone 
directories. A light, properly located, 
makes it possible to read these direc- 
tories and guesswork is eliminated. 
When the booth doors are closed, a 
switch is operated which starts a con- 
cealed fan and lights a dome light. 
This arrangement makes telephoning a 
pleasure. 


Engineers, especially the radio vari- 
ety, now are willing to wager that 
microwave transmission soon will re- 
place all wire circuits. This is line-of- 
sight transmission with automatic re- 
peaters located as required. These same 
engineers, only a few short years ago, 
were wagering that radio soon would 
cause all transoceanic cable to be 
abandoned. Despite all this, these 
cables are still in business and, due to 
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improved terminal equipment, are han- 
dling more traffic than at any time in 
their history. 


We do not intend to play down the 
importance of microwave communica- 
tion and we do agree that it will serve 
a most important purpose in the com- 
munications world. We do not, how- 
ever, share the opinion that it will 





Q. We have a grounded rural line 
which has given good service until re- 
cently, when an REA line was con- 
structed through our territory. Now 
our grounded line is so noisy that com- 
munication over it almost is impossible. 
Is there anything we can do to correct 
this trouble? 


A. It is assumed that the new REA 
line parallels your grounded rural line 
for a considerable distance. In this 
event, about the only corrective action 
you can take is to metallicize your 
grounded line at least for the total 
distance of all power parallels. 

Grounded lines usually are considered 
obsolete in this day and age. Full 
metallic circuits, properly transposed, 
are the only sure method of avoiding 
power interference from nearby cir- 
cuits. 


If one wire of your present grounded 
line is in good condition, you can string 
one additional wire and either cut or 
throw in the necessary transpositions. 
If the wire is old and rusty, it will 
prove best and cheaper to string two 
new wires. 

It is extremely difficult to provide a 
balanced circuit from one new and an 
old rusty line wire. The use of com- 
pression type sleeves for splicing al- 
ways is recommended for the repair or 
construction of a line of this type. 


Q. Is it considered necessary to make 
periodic inspections of line wire on open 
wire plant and if so how should these 
inspections be conducted? 

A. These inspections are considered 
necessary in order that continuous pre- 
ventive maintenance programs may be 
observed. Inspectors should observe 
conditions which may cause interfer- 
ence from construction activities, elec- 
tric light and power circuits, trees, etc. 
Proper attention also should be given 
to improper sag, scrap wire or other 
foreign material on the line, defective 
ties and broken insulators. Any other 
condition should be noted which, if not 
corrected, will cause trouble. 


replace or even reduce wire communi- 
cation within the next several years. 
eee 

A new radio-telephone, known as the 
“SKYFONE,” has been designed for 
use in personal aircraft. The unit 
weighs less than eight pounds, but cov- 
ers all frequencies of radio ranges, 
control towers and beacons. 





Normally, these observations may be 
made from the ground; however, it is 
considered desirable to climb terminal 
poles, test poles, buck arm poles, side 
lead terminating poles, railroad and 
river crossing poles and all deadend 
poles. Poles should also be climbed 
when observations from the ground in- 
dicate that such action is necessary. 


Q. Will heat coils be required when 
providing central office protection on a 
comparatively long toll circuit? 

A. In general, heat coils need not be 
installed on toll lines because currents 
which may exist in these lines due to a 
foreign voltage and not high enough to 
operate the open space cutouts, are 
limited in magnitude by circuit imped- 
ances and in duration by opening type 
heat coils in the battery feeds to such 
circuits. 


Q. What is a vertical brace and how 
is it used on an open wire line? 

A. This is a 30-in. angle iron brace 
and is used to tie the ends of two cross- 
arms together. This brace generally is 
used when back bracing is required on 
a deadend pole. 


Q. What is the average holding 
power of a two-way, eight-inch expand- 
ing anchor? 

A. This will depend on the soil con- 
dition and the type of anchor used. In 
general, it will have a holding power 
approximately as follows: 


Ordinary soil... 7,000 to 12,000 pounds 


Firm soil. ...... 14,000 to 16,000 pounds 
Mara pan...... 16,000 to 20,000 pounds 
eee 


Q. Is it considered desirable to use 
a battery eliminator on a small PBX 
switchboard to avoid the difficulty and 
expense of maintaining a storage bat- 
tery? 


A. This can and has been done when 
the commercial power supply is relj- 
able. Of course, even the most reliable 
power systems are subject to momen- 
tary power failures and this would 
have a serious effect on telephone 
service. 

It usually is considered necessary to 
have a dry cell battery which cuts in 
automatically to carry the telephone 
system over these small power failures, 
It is doubtful, however, that this ar- 
rangement will prove less troublesome 
or less expensive than the maintenance 
of a small storage battery. 


Q. Will it prove practicable to push 
a three-inch pipe across and under a 
street 100 ft. wide to carry an under- 
ground cable? 

A. This arrangement should prove 
entirely satisfactory since hydraulic 
pipe pushers are available which will 
handle a pipe up to four inches in 
diameter. Care should be taken, how- 
ever, to site the pipe so that it will 
avoid all obstructions. 


Q. Is jute-protected cable considered 
suitable for burying directly in the 
ground for rural line use? 

A. This type of cable is considered 
suitable for use in locations where 
neither shielding or mechanical pro- 
tection is required. The jute protection 
will minimize the effect of corrosion 
of the lead due to elements in the soil, 
but it will not prove adequate protec- 
tion against the attack of rodents. A 
thin steel tape should be added to the 
jute protection in areas where gopher 
trouble may be expected. 


Q. Is it considered good practice to 
provide a standby storage battery in an 
important telephone exchange to insure 
uninterrupted service? 

A. This practice was observed to 
some extent at one time, but recently 
has been discontinued. A storage bat- 
tery fails gradually which is evidenced 
by a gradual falling off in capacity. A 
good storage battery, well maintained, 
never will cause an exchange failure 
by “going out like a light.” 

To insure continuous service in 
an important telephone exchange, 2 
standby gasoline operated emergency 
generator should be provided. This 
generator then can be used to charge 
the storage battery in the event of a 
power failure. 

A change-over device may be pro- 
vided to automatically start the emer- 
gency generator in case of a power 
failure if desired. 
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ment from a local department 

store was a pamphlet which at- 
tracted her attention, entitled, “A 
Building That Is Never Finished!” 
What sort of building could that be if 
it is never finished? In reading the 
pamphlet, it was revealed the building 
referred to was “the store’s good 
name.” Perhaps you, too, will find in 
the thoughts expressed in this pam- 
phlet, reproduced below, a similarity to 
our “service building’”—another build- 
ing that is never finished. 


Finest tro with the writer’s state- 


A Building That Is Never Finished! 

“There is a ‘building’ in our store 
that is never finished—the building of 
the store’s good name! 

“No one thing or one person is re- 
sponsible. Rather, as the store opens 
each morning on a brand new day, that 
‘building’ depends on every member of 
our organization. 

“Your continued satisfaction is our 
goal—it is the daily yardstick, as well, 
by which our efforts are measured. As 
we face the future our standards re- 
main unchanged: 


“First: To present merchandise out- 
standing in quality, value and fashion- 
rightness — made possible by our ex- 
tensive market resources and con- 
nections. 

“Second: To render service in a spirit 
of friendly and courteous helpfulness 
—in an atmosphere of welcome to make 
your shopping here a_ source of 
pleasure and of constantly greater 
satisfaction to you. 

“That’s the ‘building’ we’ll 
stop building!” 


never 


The building of the telephone com- 
pany’s good name is the responsibility 
of management and employes. We all 
have an important role. The operator, 
in developing a pleasing voice per- 
sonality and in rendering accurate 
service with the least possible delay, 
is making her contribution; the com- 
mercial representative, in greeting cus- 
tomers in a friendly manner, being 
tactful and patient with a customer 
registering a complaint, is doing her 
bit; the plant man, being courteous and 
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considerate when working on a cus- 
tomer’s premises, avoiding any unnec- 
essary disturbance of home or office 
routine, is doing his part; and the 
manager who never is too busy to con- 
fer with a customer and who takes a 
real interest in the service and the em- 
ployes rendering the service, is con- 
tributing his share in establishing a 
“good name” for his company. 


Questions from Illinois Operators 


(1) What entry is made on the ticket 
when the person at the called station 
asks to have the call charged to a 
third station? 


(2) Is it necessary to say, “I am 
sorry,” when giving a busy report? 

(3) What phrase should be used if 
you answer a signal and the party says 
he was disconnected but does not give 
the number he was talking to? 

(4) What code is used when the 
called party is not expected today or 
tomorrow and it is not known when 
the called party will be there? 

(5) In a small office where the tele- 
phone in the central office does not 
have a coin box to deposit the money 
and the operator or cashier collects 
the money over the counter, should a 
tax be collected on the call if the 
charge is less than 25 cents? 

Answers to these traffic questions 
are presented on page 38. 





“They're being married by telephone.” 


MAYME WORKMAN 


TRAFFIC 
EDITOR 


Discover Morse File Among 
Postoffice Records 

New light has been shed on Samuel 
F. B. Morse’s struggle more than a 
century ago to establish the country’s 
first electric telegraph system with the 
recent discovery of a file of letters and 
documents among the records of the 
Postoffice Department. These papers 
were turned over September 13 to the 
National Archives by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 


Covering the period from 1837, when 
Mr. Morse was seeking to gain con- 
gressional support for his _ project, 
through 1846, the documents—many of 
them in the inventor’s own hand — 
clearly reveal Mr. Morse’s belief in the 
invention and his determination to put 
it to practical use. Altogether it took 
Mr. Morse and his colleagues more 
than five years to obtain from Con- 
gress an appropriation of $30,000 for 
construction of an experimental line 
from Washington to Baltimore. 


It was on March 28, 1843, that Sec- 
retary of the Treasury J. A. Spencer 
authorized Mr. Morse to go ahead with 
the building of his line in order to test 
“the practicability of establishing a 
system of electro-magnetic telegraph.” 
In his letter, Secretary Spencer told 
Mr. Morse he would receive compensa- 
tion of $2,000 per annum “with the 
understanding that you are to receive, 
when the work shall be completed, an 
additional sum of $500, if the appropri- 
ation already made by Congress will 
permit of such allowance.” 


Actual construction of the line be- 
gan late in 1843, and during the work 
visiting congressmen witnessed the 
sending and receiving of messages. It 
was not until May 24, 1844, of course, 
that the line was officially opened with 
the famous message, ““What hath God 
wrought?” 


The pioneer line ran into many dif- 
ficulties but on December 12, 1844, Mr. 
Morse was able to report to Congress 
that for eight months the 40-mile 
stretch of the system “has been in op- 
eration or prepared for operation at 
any hour of the day or night, irrespec- 
tive of the state of the weather.” 
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—And. They Say 9t Cant Be Done 


By HENRY F. HARDING 


West River Telephone & Electric Co. 
Faith, S. D. 


BOUT six months ago I took over 
A four telephone exchanges in 
what is known as the West River 
country of South Dakota. Each one of 
these exchanges is small, having less 
than 100 subscribers. 

After a short time of operation, it 
was very evident that if I did not do 
something I would have a large op- 
erating loss at the end of the year’s 
operation. From the time I took over 
the telephone properties I kept accu- 
rate records of income and expenses, 
with a statement at the end of each 
month showing profit and loss or finan- 
cial condition. These records con- 
vinced me that, if I was to keep in a 
reasonably good financial condition, 
keep up the telephone properties and 
not let them revert to the condition I 
found them in when I took over, I 
must get a rate increase. Or at least 
increase my revenue some way. 

I tried installing common battery 
telephones —the latest handset types 
available. This increased my revenue for 
a while until I reached the saturation 
point, since this made it possible to in- 
crease revenue and improve telephone 
service at the same time through use of 
kick coils. The records, however, showed 
that I still needed more revenue. The 
only way to get more income was to 
go to the subscribers and commission 
and ask for an increase in rates. 

I talked it over with my wife who 
is active in the business and she didn’t 
believe that we could do it by going 
to the subscribers and as a result we 
discussed it with the commission first, 
taking the complete records of our 
operations with us. The commission, 
after examination of our accounts and 
operation records, suggested that we 
could have a hearing on rates in each 
one of our towns or take a petition 
around to our subscribers and get their 
signatures, approving higher rates. 

Starting out in the town of Faith 
which has a population of less than 
1,000, I attended the next meeting of 
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During the recent South Dakota convention, the editor of TELEPH- 
ONY spent considerable time discussing with owners of small telephone 
companies the need for them to take immediate steps to sell their 
subscribers on the need for increased telephone rates sufficient to 
cover rising operating costs and to improve their service. 


Mr. Harding was one of these small company owners and recited 
his activities in securing rate increases in his four exchanges six 
months after he had assumed control of his company. The story 
of his success in securing higher rates is so stimulating that he was 
asked to tell it in his own words for publication in TELEPHONY. 


It should be helpful and encouraging to other small company own- 
ers, as well as to large companies operating small exchanges. It is 
just further proof that “It Can Be Done.” 


the Commercial Club in Faith, laying 
my cards on the table. I took with 
me a complete set of facts and figures 
showing just what my expenses and 
income had been each month of opera- 
tion for the past six months. I then 
explained just how much the increase 
in subscribers’ rates would increase my 
revenue, using actual facts and fig- 
ures. 

The Commercial Club voted unani- 
mously to endorse my petition and 
asked me to write it up and bring it 
to the chairman who then would get 
the necessary signatures. The Com- 
mercial Club endorsed the rate in- 
crease as being reasonable and nec- 
essary. They also obtained 90 per 
cent of my subscribers’ signatures. I 
believe that 100 per cent signatures 
could have been obtained if extra time 
had been spent to contact the people 
who were busy or out of town for one 
reason or another. 

The second town that I contacted 
was Dupree. It is a county seat and 
I did not have an opportunity to work 
with the business men’s club, for it 
had given up its meetings for the sum- 
mer. I started out with my biggest 
telephone users in Dupree, and per- 
sonally called on more than 80 per 
cent of my subscribers with the result 
that the board of commissioners of 
the county endorsed my petition. No 
one refused or was really hesitant 
about signing the petition. In fact the 
usual comment was that “everything 
else was going up, why shouldn’t tele- 
phone rent go up, too?” I did take 
the time in any case where it seemed 
necessary to explain fully the need 


and reasons for a rate increase and 
just how much this rate increase 
meant to us in actual revenue. 

The third town that I took a peti- 
tion to was Isabel. It did not have 
an active business men’s organization. 
So I took the petition to each indi- 
vidual business man and to each one 
of my subscribers and personally ob- 
tained all but two signatures in one 
day. I am sure that I would have se- 
cured the other two signatures if the 
subscribers had been in town. 

Again the reaction of the public was 
that they did not see how the tele- 
phone company could continue to op- 
erate without increased revenue in the 
face of rising prices. By this time, of 
course, the reaction of the people in 
Faith and Dupree had provided a talk- 
ing point along with the rest of the 
facts and figures. This was a big help 
in selling the public on a rate increase. 

The fourth town is Eagle Butte, 
where I presented my case to the Com- 
munity Club. I went to the club with 
my petition prepared, and I followed 
the same procedure I had used in 
Faith. I explained the need for a 
rate increase, along with what this 
increase would mean in additional rev- 
enue. I obtained all but a few of the 
signatures needed at the meeting and 
obtained the balance the next day from 
people who had not attended the club 
meeting. This saved a good deal of 
time and energy. 

In none of these communities was 
any change of service or new services 
offered as a reason for rate increases. 


(Please turn to page 30) 
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TYPE “O" SUB-STATION PRO- 
TECTOR—For indoor and outdoor 
use. Single circuit protector with 
one pair each of fuses and of high 
potential dischargers mounted on 
a heavy white glazed low absorb- 
ent porcelain body - 


Py | ae 
Progressive Yine Assembly 
of Sub-Hlation Protectors 


Here is just one example of why Cook is meeting delivery sched- 
ules ON TIME. During the war we furnished the armed forces large 
quantities of Cook standard terminal and protection equipment. 
For that reason we had, at the end of hostilities, adequate facili- 
ties to resume at once, production of civilian items. Utilizing 
efficient, progressive line assembly, such as shown above, we are 
able to maintain high speed output of equipment essential to the 
independent telephone industry. You can DEPEND ON COOK to 


deliver WHAT you need, WHEN you need it. 


Telephone 
Protection & 
Distribution if 
Engineering I 
Since 1897 
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We're not saying that Andrew Jackson used an Auto- 


matic Electric Dial at the Battle of New Orleans! But we do know that if he'd had 
one, that same dial might well have gone on serving right up until today—for more 
than 130 years, at the rate of 25 five-digit calls per day! That is the record which 


has been hung up by this Automatic Electric Dial, in accelerated life tests in our 


laboratory. 


Today's Automatic Electric Dial was developed only after exhaustive tests like this 
—and years of operating experience with dials of earlier types. That was twenty 
years ago; in the years since then, the basic soundness of its design and construction 
has been proved by continual testing in our laboratories, and the records of thousands 
of dials in actual service. We've improved our dial, but we've never changed its 
basic design, because all of these tests and records show that this is the world’s 


most rugged, most dependable, dial. 


Whether they're for busy switchboards right in your exchange, or for telephones 
miles out of town, the dependability of Automatic Electric dials means greater 


freedom from dial maintenance, and real savings for you. 


AUTOMATIC < ELECTRIC 


Originators and Developers of the Strowger Step-by-Step ‘'Director’’ for Register- 
Sender-Translator Operation . . . Machine Switching Automatic Dial Systems 
Mokers of Telephone, Signaling and Communication Apparatus . . . Electrical Engineers, Designers and Consultants 








Distributors in U. S. and Possessions 





AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
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December 11, 1816 
Indiana becomes 19th 
State of the Union. 


he impulsing mechanism on this standard 












utomatic Electric Dial has already operated more 
than 30,000,000 times in life tests in our Laboratories. 
This is the equivalent of over 130 years of service at 
the rate of 25 five-digit calls per day! 





January 8, 1815 
Andrew Jackson 
defeats the British 
at New Orleans. . 





February 15, 1815 
“Constitution” defeats 
British “Cyane” 
and * t* 
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Connecticut Commission Orders 
Service Restoration 


The Connecticut Public Utilities 
Commission October 3 ordered the 
Southern New England Telephone 
Co. to restore promptly to John Colo- 
giavanni, owner of a Hartford tavern, 
the telephone service which it had dis- 
continued since June 11, when the tele- 
phone in the tavern was removed by 
members of the Hartford Police Vice 
Squad. (TELEPHONY, August 17, page 
36.) 

The vice squad members raided the 
tavern on June 11, after they had re- 
ceived an anonymous telephone call in- 
forming them that they would find 
evidence of horse betting in the tavern 
icebox. They said that they found a 
racing chart and a “betting slip” in 
the icebox, and arrested Mr. Cologia- 
vanni on a pool selling charge. He was 
found not guilty and was discharged 
in the Hartford Police Court. 

Mr. Cologiavanni, in his petition to 
the commission, said he had asked the 
telephone company repeatedly to re- 
store the service but it refused. 

The company has a rule under which 
it will refuse or will discontinue serv- 
ice where the telephone is used for the 
dissemination of racing news and book 
makers. 


The commission found that in the 
Cologiavanni Case, the company did not 
remove the telephone, but it was re- 
moved by police officers. The commis- 
sion also found that “since June 11, 
1946, the telephone company has 
refused to restore service at the peti- 
tioner’s requests following his acquit- 
tal. This decision was made after 
review of the matter by the state’s 
attorney’s office for Hartford County, 
and the statement from his office to 
the company expressing the opinion 
that the telephone service should not 
be reinstated because the place was 
known to be a location where horse 
bets are received.” 


The commission said that “while the 
entire testimony in the proceeding be- 
fore the commission awakens suspicion 
regarding the petitioner’s use of the 
telephone’ service, such testimony 
nevertheless falls short of proving that 
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he has been using telephone service 
for unlawful purposes. The benefit of 
any doubt should be given to the sub- 
scriber since the deprivation of tele- 
phone service is of serious consequence 
to any person, whether for a business 
or residential use, under present day 
conditions of reliance upon the tele- 
phone as a necessary and rapid means 
of communication. Otherwise, the com- 
mission would be accepting suspicion, 
rather than substantial evidence, as the 
basis of a finding, and a finding based 
upon suspicion would not provide the 
proper basis necessary for the statu- 
tory validity of an order.” 

The commission also wrote, “Each 
case must be determined on its own 
facts and acquittal in a criminal court 
may not, of itself, suffice as a reason 
for restoration of service. The infer- 
ence is not to be drawn from this con- 
clusion that this finding offers comfort 
or encouragement to those persons who 
use, or allow use of, their telephones 
in any unlawful enterprise. On the 
other hand, the commission desires and 
intends to reinforce the efforts of the 
company and the law enforcement offi- 
cers in preventing such illegal use. No 
relief will be granted persons who use 
their telephones or permit them to be 
used for unlawful purposes. We simply 
hold that, in the light of the circum- 
stances surrounding this case, the evi- 
dence before us lacks that probative 
value necessary to justify a refusal by 
the company to reinstate the telephone 
on the premises of this petitioner.” 


Vv 


Petition for Asheville, N. C., 
Service Held Inadequate 


Representatives of the North Caro- 
lina Utilities Commission recently held 
to be inadequate a petition filed by 
residents of Newbridge, N. C., who are 
seeking to be served through the Ashe- 
ville rather than the Weaverville ex- 
change. (TELEPHONY, September 21, 
page 29.) 

Attorneys for the petitioners said a 
new petition setting forth what they 
consider adequate grounds for action 
will be drawn and filed with the com- 


mission immediately. The commission 
had postponed hearing of the original 
petition several times. 

At present, calls from Newbridge to 
Asheville, which it adjoins, must be 
routed through Weaverville, requiring 
more time and a long ‘distance toll 
charge. 


Vv 


Orders New York Independent 
To Make Plant Improvements 

The Delaware Telephone Co., which 
supplies telephone service in parts of 
Delaware and Sullivan counties, N. Y., 
has been ordered by the New York 
Public Service Commission to under- 
take immediately an extensive series 
of improvements of its facilities in the 
central office district at Roscoe, Sulli- 
van County, following an investigation 
in the matter by Commissioner Spencer 
B. Eddy. 

The proceeding grew out of com- 
plaints by the company’s subscribers 
in the Roscoe area as to the service 
provided by the company and the com- 
mission immediately started an inves- 
tigation. Upon the basis of reports by 
the commission’s telephone engineers 
and testimony submitted at hearings 
in the matter, Commissioner Eddy, in 
a memorandum covering the investiga- 
tion, criticizes the company for its 
failure to maintain its plant in proper 
condition and failing to render the type 
of service to which its customers are 
entitled. 


Commissioner Eddy’s report shows 
that the company is in good financial 
condition and has the means to main- 
tain its system properly. Company of- 
ficials did not dispute the testimony of 
its customers as to defects in the sys- 
tem, and counsel for the company 
stated that within the last year, the 
company had spent $5,000 towards 
rehabilitation of its plant. He also 
stated that dial equipment had’ been 
ordered last June with the expectation 
that it would be delivered in about 12 
to 14 months. 

The order adopted by the commis- 
sion carrying out Commissioner Eddy’s 
recommendations requires the company 
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to begin immediately the overhauling 
of the Roscoe central office equipment 
and complete this phase of the pro- 
gram by November 30. Thereafter the 
company must, in successive stages, 
progress further improvements to be 
made within certain periods with com- 
pletion of the entire program by May 
1, 1947. 


Vv 


Approves Illinois Bell 
Stock Issuance 

The Illinois Bell Telephone Co. on 
October 9 requested, and was granted, 
authority by the Illinois Commerce 
Commission to issue an additional 324,- 
998 shares of common stock at par 
($100). To be issued late in December, 
this will increase the company’s capital 
by $32,499,800, and represents a 20 per 
cent increase in the number of shares 
outstanding. 

The new stock issue will be offered 
to present stockholders. The American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. owns 99.31 
per cent of Illinois Bell stock, and an 
additional 248 others own the rest. 


A spokesman for the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co., commenting on the new 
stock issue, said, “Our postwar expan- 
sion plans entail a $160,000,000 con- 
struction and service improvement pro- 
gram. Proceeds of this new issue will 
be used to help finance the 1946 por- 
tion of this program. Our plans call 
for continuing service improvements 
with new equipment and buildings as 
needed.” 


Vv 


Three Georgia Independents 
Receive Rate Increases 

The Georgia Public Service Commis- 
sion, in orders handed down August 
29, authorized rate increases for three 
Independents: The Reynolds (Ga.) 
Telephone Co. at the Butler, Reynolds 
and Roberta exchanges; the Wilkes 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Washing- 
ton, at Tignall, and the Darien (Ga.) 
Telephone Co., as follows: 


Reynolds Telephone Co. at 
Butler, Reynolds and Roberta 


Old New 
Monthly Monthly 
Class of Service Rate Rate 
Business, individual 
OR ED $2.00 $2.75 
Residence, individual 
a eee 1.50 2.25 
The new rates became effective 


September 1 and are contingent upon 
proper improvements in_ telephone 
service rendered from the above ex- 
changes. If, in the opinion of the com- 
mission, service is not sufficiently im- 
proved after six months from that 
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date to warrant the new rates, the 
former rates are to be re-established 
without formal notification or further 
hearing. Rates apply on all types of 
instruments and the commission or- 
dered that the Reynolds company could 
levy no further charge of 15 cents per 
month for handset instruments. 

A joint statement signed by the 
mayors of Butler, Reynolds and Ro- 
berta, recommending rate increases at 
these exchanges, was presented at the 
hearing. 

According to the financial reports 
of the three exchanges for 1945, gross 
revenues at Butler totalled $10,421.65, 
with operating expenses of $9,961,09, 
leaving a net yearly income of $460.56. 
The Reynolds gross revenue was $8,- 
538.45, against total expenses of $8,- 
043.65 for net earnings of $494.80. At 
Roberta, gross earnings in 1945 were 
$6,779.99 with operating expenses of 
$6,565 for net earning of $214.99. 

H. C. Bond, representing Mrs. Bond, 
owner, said that it had been found nec- 
essary to make increases in operators’ 
wages in order to procure and retain 
operators in the exchanges, and addi- 
tional wage increases were necessary 
for the lineman and lineman’s helper; 
also, the entire increased revenue, if 
the application were granted, of ap- 
proximately $200 per month to be de- 
rived from the three exchanges, would 
be used to pay increased salaries and 
wages with no resulting increase in net 
revenue to the owner of these telephone 
properties. 

No appearances in opposition to the 
application were made at the hearing; 
however, complaints concerning the 
quality of service had been made, from 
time to time, to the commission. Mrs. 
Bond had replied that without some 
increase in rates, she was financially 
unable to make the necessary improve- 
ments. 


Wilkes Telephone & Electric Co. 


Former New 
Monthly Monthly 


Class of Service Rates Rates 
Business, individual 

eae oe $3.00 $3.50 
Business, two-party 

ME: tebebadesaaee — 3.00 
Residence, individual 

BE wih acne ala achieve 2.00 2.50 
Residence, two-party 

PPE rer rs 1.50 2.00 
Rural multi-party line 2.00 2.50 


The above rates, effective October 1, 
apply on all types of instruments and 
no further extra charge of 15 cents 
monthly for handset equipment can be 
made. The commission further ordered 
that no change should be made in 
standard charges for long distance 
service between the Tignall exchange 
of the Wilkes company and other ex- 





changes, for which the Wilkes company 
petitioned. 


The petition set forth that the total 
gross revenues received in 1945 by the 
Wilkes Telephone & Electric Co. were 
$4,439.46, while total expenses were 
$3,517.87, showing a net revenue of 
$921.59. The petition stated further 
that the company expended $2,723.60 
in 1945 for extensions and improve- 
ments to existing plant, that no divi- 
dends were paid on its capital stock, 
and that no salary was paid to Mr. 
Dyson, manager of the company, for 
his services. The petition stated fur- 
ther that as a result of necessary wage 
increases and the need for a full time 
lineman to perform continuous main- 
tenance work, the operating expenses 
in 1946 will be substantially more than 
for the past year. The company esti- 
mated its 1946 results of operation, 
based on present rates, and giving ef- 
fect to the above increased wages, as 
follows: 

Gross revenue, $4,486.37; operating 
expenses, $5,417.66, for a net loss of 
$931.29. 


Darien Telephone Co. 


Present Proposed 
Monthly Monthly 


Class of Service Rates Rates 
Business, individual 

_ re eerees $3.50 $4.00 
Business, two-party.. 3.00 3.50 
Business extension... 1.50 1.75 


The above rates are to become ef- 
fective upon conversion of the present 
magneto exchange to common battery, 
and the satisfaction of the commission 
that proper service improvement has 
been accomplished. 

The 1945 annual report of the Darien 
Telephone Co. as rendered by its 
owner, R. V. Jackson, indicated total 
gross revenues were $7,086 and operat- 
ing expenses, $6,658.40 prior to the 
charges for depreciation, or a _ net 
revenue of $427.60 for the year. 


Vv 


Cooleemee, N. C., Company 
Given Rate increase 

The Cooleemee (N. C.) Telephone Co. 
on October 10 was granted permission 
by the North Carolina Utilities Com- 
mission to increase its business and 
residential rates in order to meet in- 
creased operating costs. 


Rufus Womble, commission rate ex- 
pert, said that the increase was allowed 
after the company, which has about 
150 subscribers, posted a loss of $47.68 
for 1945 and a loss of $276.78 for the 
first six months of 1946. 

Under the commission authorization, 
the company is permitted to raise its 
monthly charge for one-party business 
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telephones from $3.00 to $3.50; its one- 
party residential charges from $2.00 to 
$2.75; its two-party residential rates 
from $1.75 to $2.25, and its three-party 
residential charges from $1.50 to $1.75. 


Vv 


Alabama Commission Suspends 
Rate Application for 60 Days 

The Alabama Public Service Com- 
mission on August 31 suspended for 
60 days the application of the Frank- 
ville Telephone Co., Millry, covering 
increased rates and service regulations 
at the Gilbertown exchange, as filed 
with the commission on August 1. 

On August 20, 1945, a certificate of 
convenience and necessity authorizing 
the construction and operation of a 
telephone exchange at Gilbertown was 
granted to M. H. Brown, owner of the 
Frankville Telephone Co. As part of 
that order, Mr. Brown was authorized 
to charge the same rates at Gilbertown 
for local exchange service as were 
effective in his exchanges at Millry, 
Chatom and LeRoy. 

Approximately one year later, Au- 
gust 1, 1946, Mr. Henry filed the 
above mentioned application which 
provides for a complete new tariff for 
Gilbertown local exchange service, 
when such service is inaugurated, 
which is in excess of those rates O.K.’d 
by the commission a year ago. 

The suspension was made, according 
to the commission, so that an investiga- 
tion of the reasonableness and neces- 
sity of the increased rates at Gilber- 
town can be made. 


Vv 


Vet Buys Parker, 
Colo., Company 

August Deepe, owner and manager 
of the Cherry Creek Telephone Co., 
Parker, Colo., was authorized by the 
Public Utilities Commission of the 
State of Colorado on October 11 to 
transfer all his right, title and interest 
in his right to furnish telephone serv- 
ice in Parker to Howard W. and 
Pauline R. George, who will operate 
the company under its present name. 
The order is to become effective Octo- 
ber 31. 

The new owners of the Cherry Creek 
company at the same time were au- 
thorized to extend their system from 
time to time within its areas as the 
needs of the residents there may re- 
quire. They were ordered to file their 
rate schedules, rules and regulations 
and set up their books and accounts 
in agreement with commission’s_ re- 
quirements within 20 days from the 
date of order. Failure of applicants 
to comply with this specification will 
at the end of the 20-day period, nullify 
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and automatically revoke the sale and 
convenience permission. 

Application for the sale and certi- 
ficate of public convenience and neces- 
sity was heard September 11 and at 
that time taken under advisement by 
the commission. It was learned at the 
hearing that Mr. Deepe acquired the 
Cherry Creek company in 1919, seven 
years. after its establishment, and has 
operated it since that time. The com- 
pany now has approximately 80 sub- 
scribers and its lines and equipment 
are in excellent condition, the com- 
mission found. Its present-day value 
is about $10,000. 

It was pointed out that Mr. George, 
a purchaser, has had considerable ex- 
perience in installing and maintaining 
telephones in the Army and is well- 
qualified by this experience to operate 
the exchange. No objection to the ap- 
plication was voiced and it was found 
that no other company now is serving 
the territory served by the company 
concerned. 

The property was sold for $10,000; 
$4,000 was paid in cash and the bal- 
ance is to be paid in semi-annual in- 
stallments of $500 each. 


Vv 


Illinois Commercial Rate 
Hearing Set for Oct. 24 

The proposed increase in telephone 
rates by the Illinois Commercial Tele- 
phone Co. will be discussed at a hear- 
ing in Marion October 24 before the 
Illinois Commerce Commission. (TE- 
LEPHONY, August 10, page 27.) 

It is expected that representatives 
of 14 towns will be present to protest 
the increase. 

Frank Trobaugh of West Frankfort 
will represent the dissenting towns, it 
was announced. 
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Carolina T&T Enlarges 
Dunn, N. C., Exchange 

The Civilian Production Administra- 
tion recently granted the Carolina 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. permission 
to enlarge its exchange building at 
Dunn, N. C., to permit the installation 
of a dial telephone system. 

The ruling reverses a prior decision 
of the CPA, and engineers already 
have begun preliminary work on the 
project. W. E. Marshall, engineer, is 
in charge of a party which is making 
a survey of the town’s needs for the 
next 10 years. 

The present exchange building, a 
two-story structure will be extended 
about 30 ft. to house the added equip- 
ment. The exchange serves Dunn, Ben- 
son, Erwin, Coats, Buie’s Creek and 
Lillington. 


Independence, Mo., Discusses 
5 Per Cent Occupational Tax 


An ordinance levying an _ occupa- 
tional tax of 5 per cent of gross in- 
come on the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. has received a first reading 
before the Independence (Mo.) City 
Council. 

The tax, on rentals of telephones in 
Independence only, will yield an an- 
nual revenue of about $3,500, if the 
measure is passed. 

The ordinance, which is to take ef- 
fect about November 1, would end 
free police and fire department tele- 
phone service which the city has been 
receiving in the amount of $490 a year. 


Vv 


Pacific T&T Denied 
New Construction Permit 


Application of the Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. for additions to tele- 
phone plants in San Francisco, Rich- 
mond and Hanford was denied by the 
northern California district CPA re- 
cently. 

Construction costs as stated in the 
application for San Francisco were 
$385,000, Richmond $337,000 and Han- 
ford $165,000. 


Vv 


Pacific T&T Debentures 
Bought by Morgan, Stanley 


The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. announced October 8 that it had 
accepted, subject to the approval of 
the California Railroad Commission, a 
bid at 102.6199 for the purchase of 
75,000,000 40-year 2% per cent de- 
bentures due October 1, 1986. 

The successful bidder is Morgan, 
Stanley & Co., representing a group 
of 57 purchasers. On the basis of this 
price, the interest cost to the company 
is approximately 2.77 per cent to ma- 
turity of the debentures. The success- 
ful bidder states that the issue will 
be offered to the public at 103.25 to 
yield 2.74 per cent to maturity. 

The proceeds from the sale will be 
used for the most part to repay out- 
standing advances obtained from the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
for construction purposes. 


Vv 


Hearing on Handset Charge 


One hundred and four Independent 
telephone companies were ordered to 


appear before the Georgia Public 
Service Commission October 24 to show 
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cause why extra charges for handset 
station apparatus should not be dis- 
continued immediately. 
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Rate Increases of 50 to 70 
Per Cent Asked 

The Middle States Utilities Co. of 
Missouri, Plattsburg, serving telephone 
subscribers in 20 northern Missouri 
towns, asked the Missouri Public Serv- 
ice Commission October 8 to grant 
rate increases ranging from 50 to 70 
per cent. 

The application said the rate boost 
was necessary because of general op- 
erating cost increases. 

Counties in which the company op- 
erates exchanges include Knox, Harri- 
son, Clark, Scotland, Putnam, Merce, 
Grundy, Daviess, Clinton, Caldwell and 
tay. 

VV 
Ask Arkansas Utility Tax 


Enactment of Arkansas legislation 
permitting cities to levy a 10 per cent 
tax on all utility bills was advocated 
in a resolution adopted by the Arkan- 
sas Municipal League at its annual 
convention held October 8 and 9 in 
Little Rock. Several other forms of 
new or additional local taxes also were 
proposed by the league, which plans to 
press its program during the 1947 ses- 
sion of the Arkansas Legislature. 


Vv 


Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 


Federal Communications Commission: 

October 25: Hearing on joint appli- 
cation of Betty Jane Williams et al, 
doing business as Milton Telephone 
Exchange, and Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. for acquisition 
by Bell of the latter exchange. 
California Railroad Commission: 

October 4: Application filed by Sun- 
land-Tujunga Telephone Co., Tujunga, 
seeking authority to change directory 
advertising rates. 

October 4: Granted extension of time 
to Associated Telephone Co., Ltd., 
Santa Monica, to convert to dial service. 


Georgia Public Service Commission 

October 23: Hearing on show cause 
order to Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and 104 Independents 
concerning speeding up toll calls. 
Kansas Corporation Commission 

October 21: Hearings on applications 
of Esbon (Kan.) Telephone Co. for 
authority to make rate changes at 
Esbon and discontinue free service 
from Esbon to Ionia. 

October 28: Hearing on application 
of Woodbine (Kan.) Cooperative Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to make rate 
changes. 

Oklahoma Corporation Commission 

November 6: Hearing on application 
of Fletcher (Okla.) Telephone Co. for 
increased rates. 
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November 6: Hearing concerning re- 
quest of citizens of Stroud for order 
requiring Oklahoma Telephone Co. to 
render adequate service there. 

November 6: Hearing on application 
of Ed Jackson et al, for adequate 
service on rural line of Southwestern 
States Telephone Co., out of Purcell. 

November 6: Hearing on application 
of Wynona (Okla.) Telephone Co. for 
increased rates. 

November 6: Hearing on application 
of Butler (Okla.) Telephone Co. for 
increased rates. 

November 6: Hearing on application 
of Blanchard (Okla.) Telephone Co. 
for increased telephone rates. 

November 6: Hearing on application 
of Panama (Okla.) Telephone Co. for 
increased rates. 

November 6: Hearing on application 
of Foss (Okla.) Telephone Co. for in- 
creased rates. 

November 6: Hearing on application 
of Fay (Okla.) Telephone Co. for in- 
creased rates. 

November 6: Hearing on application 
of Ames (Okla.) Telephone Co. for 
increased rates. 


- 


November 7: Hearing on application 
of Fred Barrett for order on Oklahoma 
Automatic Telephone Co. to restore 
service at Clarita. Continued from 
July 16. 


Wisconsin Public Service Commission 

October 16: Hearing on alleged re- 
fusal of Wisconsin Telephone Co. to 
furnish service from its Hartland ex- 
change to Theodore R. Dobbratz and 
five others. 
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Change in Telephone Number 
Cleverly Announced 


A Dayton, Ohio, businessman came 
through with a novel method of letting 
customers know of a change in his 
telephone number. We are reprinting 
below the notice of John D. Yeck which 
appeared in a recent issue of the Re- 
porter of Direct Mail Advertising. 


Me and the telephone company “has 
been in a fight.” 


Naturally, I was in the right. 

Naturally, the telephone company 
won. 

I said, “Our line is too busy too 
often and I either want you to show 
us how we can quit talking so much or 
else give us one of those two way jobs 
like the National Cash Register or 
Wright Field.” 


The telephone company said, “Your 
trouble is, you have too much business 
nowadays ... you ought to have less 
business.” 


“What do you want me to do,” I 
asked, “go back to the days when I 
didn’t pay your bills?” 

“Say no more,” said the company, 
“you'll have another telephone. If one 
is busy the other will ring. After to- 
day your number is Fulton 1166.” 

“Oh, no,” I said. “Fulton 8211’s our 
number. It’s always been our number. 
Everybody knows it’s our number. We 
won’t give it up. I don’t care who you 
are, you big bully . . . Our number 
stays Fulton 8211.” 


“Fulton 1166,” it said. 
“Fulton 8211,” I said. 

“Fulton 1166...” 

“Fulton 8211...” 

I had the last word . . . because at 
this point, I hung up. 


* * * 


This afternoon a man came in the 
office with a screwdriver. 
“Who are you?” I said. 


“I’m here to take out your telephone, 
I understand you don’t want it any 
meek.” 


Well, that’s why I’m writing this let- 
ter to you. After today, our telephone 
number is Fulton 1166. 


Call it often. 
VV 
OBITUARIES 


ROBERT CABINESS, 84, former presi- 
dent of the Petersburg (Va.) Tele- 
phone Co., died October 7. He had 
also served as mayor of Petersburg. 

Mr. Cabiness is survived by his 
widow and two daughters. 


Lioyp J. Stocks, 55, a tax agent for 
the Illinois Commercial Telephone Co., 
was found dead in his hotel room in 
Rockford, Ill., October 7. Death was 
believed to be caused by a heart attack. 

Mr. Stocks left the telephone divi- 
sion of the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission in 1936 to accept employment 
as tax agent with the Illinois Com- 
mercial Telephone Co. 

Surviving are his widow; son, Corp. 
Jay L. Stocks, Fort Knox, Ky.; daugh- 
ter, mother, brother, and two sisters. 


STEPHEN ARTHUR MCKIE, 62, general 
plant superintendent for the South- 
western States Telephone Co., Brown- 
wood, Tex., died at his home recently. 

He had been with the Southwestern 
States company since its organization 
in 1928, and prior to that time had 
been associated with the West Texas 
Telephone Co. since May 1, 1907. 

Mr. McKie was general plant super- 
intendent for the old West Texas Co. 
and retained that position when the 
company was sold to Southwestern 
States. 

Surviving are his widow, one daugh- 
ter, one grandson, one brother and two 
sisters. 


Vv 


Manages Missouri Exchanges 

P. A. BROWNE, local manager of the 
Western Light & Telephone Exchange 
at Palmyra, Mo., also has been placed 
in charge of the exchanges at Center 
and Frankford, Mo. J. R. WRIGHT, 
former manager of the two exchanges, 
retired from service on October 1. 
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Mr. Blank 


and the 


Jelephone Operator 


By LESLIE A. GRITTEN 


Secretary-Treasurer 


Oregon Independent Telephone Association 


tired. She drank her coffee as 

though she needed the stimulant 
badly. Into the cafe walked Mr. Blank, 
our well-known local businessman and 
civic leader. He smiled and nodded 
pleasantly as he passed us. 

“Nice fellow, Blank,” I remarked, 
“Pretty good sport!” 

“Oh, is he?” she replied. 

“T always thought so,” I said, “Don’t 
you?” 

The girl with the tired eyes hesi- 
tated. “Oh, I suppose so,” she conceded, 
“He just doesn’t understand or he 
would act differently. Anyway, he is 
no worse than a thousand others.” 

She explained—“‘You see I am a 
long distance operator and life is a 
nightmare for us now. We are rushed 
horribly, all the time. There aren’t 
any let-ups. It is a continuous peak 
load these days. We get more calls 
than we could handle properly if we 
had twice as many operators and posi- 
tions for them to operate. Then comes 
your friend Mr. Blank, the good sport. 
He places a lot of long distance calls 
and he makes unnecessary work and 
trouble and worry with every one of 
them.” 

“How’s that?” I asked. 

“Well, for a start, he seldom knows 
the number he is calling, although he 
calls about the same 50 or 100 persons 
every month. He could look up the 
numbers and jot them down on his 
desk pad—but he doesn’t. We have to 
hunt them up for him every time. 


Tir little telephone operator looked 


“Then he frequently places his calls 
from someone else’s office or from his 
club—and he never knows the number 
he is calling from. We waste precious 
minutes waiting for him to find out 
what he should have known before he 
called, and all the time the switchboard 
is a blaze of impatient lights. 

“Then, as you know, we have to 
quote delays on many calls; with every 
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switchboard and every line in the con- 
tinent badly overloaded, it stands to 
reason that delayed traffic builds up 
during the rush hours—and they are 
nearly all rush hours now. We try to 
tell people just how long it will take 
to get their calls through. If we say 
‘There will be a 40-minute delay,’ we 
hope that the caller will wait at least 
40 minutes before he calls again. 

“But not your Mr. Blank. He calls 
up every 10 minutes, getting madder 
and madder and making us more ner- 
vous and worried. It accomplishes 
nothing but a worse delay. The other 
day, I happen to know, one operator 
had the party he called on the line, 
ready to connect him, but Blank’s line 
was busy because he was complaining 
to another operator about the delay. 
By the time he hung up, the called 
party had gotten tired of waiting on 
the line. He had left his office for the 
afternoon. That call wasn’t completed 
until the next day, and your nice Mr. 
Blank was very angry. 

“Then he has a habit of placing a 
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call and going out of his office without 
leaving word for someone else there 
to handle the call for him. It is tough 
enough to get the called party on the 
line these days, without having to delay 
things because the caller hasn’t stayed 
around. Of course, everyone does that 
sometimes but he seems to do it about 
half the time. If he knew what it did 
to our service and our nerves, under 
present conditions, he might be more 
considerate.” 

“IT know he would,” I said. “Has he 
any more bad habits?” 


“At least one,” she replied. “If his 
call is delayed, sometimes he places 
the same call with several operators, 
just like the people who order automo- 
biles or refrigerators from several dif- 
ferent dealers, to make sure of getting 
one. With long distance calls it doesn’t 
do a thing to speed up his call. It 
merely makes a lot of duplicate calls, 
unnecessary work for us, annoyance to 
the party at the other end and a pos- 
sibility of duplicate billing. Then, after 
he has spoken on the call and one of 
the duplicate calls comes in, you should 
hear how irritable and indignant he 
becomes. ‘Operator, what’s the matter? 
I already have had that call to Mr. 
Jones 20 minutes ago’!” 


“Not such a good sport!” I com- 
mented. 


“Oh, don’t misunderstand me. Blank 
is no worse than a thousand others. 
They just don’t understand the condi- 
tions we are working under. Not enough 
lines, not enough switchboard positions, 
not enough operators, traffic increas- 
ing in leaps and bounds. If they under- 
stood, they’d be considerate and help 
us, instead of trying to drive us all 
into nervous breakdowns. After all, 
we’re still women and human, you 
know.” 


“Why on earth doesn’t your com- 
pany install what it takes and hire 
more girls?” I queried. 


“Are you serious?” she said. “Don’t 
you know what the situation is? Every 
telephone company in the country is 
trying desperately to get more mate- 
rial for more lines and more linemen 
to build them, more switchboards and 
telephones and more men to _ install 
them and more operators to work them 
and all the thousands of items that we 
need to handle more calls. The manu- 
facturers are short of copper, short of 
lead, short of small piece-parts and 
short of skilled men, any one of which 
can tie up an order for a whole switch- 
board section. After all, our company, 
like any other, is in business to make 
money. Each month we are losing 
thousands of dollars which we might 
be making if we could get the equip- 
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...and 1400 more answering, at the other end of this 
telephone cable, operating at less than peak capacity! It’s 
coaxial cable, of course—a miracle that’s already becom- 
ing a commonplace. And part of the miracle lies in the 
BAKELITE Polyethylene discs that safely and securely in- 
sulate the conductors and anchor them in position. 

This plastic is remarkable, even among plastics. It is 
so light it floats on water. It is inherently flexible—ex- 
tremely resistant to moisture and chemicals—outstanding 
in low-loss dielectric properties, with a constant of 2.29 
at 50 me. It is tough, and highly resistant to impact even 
at low temperatures, yet its temperature working range 
is wide, reaching from —60° F. to 185° F. 





These are some of the reasons why BAKELITE Poly- 
ethylene insulation is supplanting older types...in power 
cable, where thin-wall flexibility is advantageous... in 
many electrical applications in industrial and automo- 
tive fields, where the unique properties of this insulation 
result in economies and superior electrical performance. 

BAKELITE Polyethylene compounds are today com- 
manding new attention in almost every line of manu- 
facture. They are easy to process on standard equipment. 
No vulcanization is required. Write Department BA-34 
for full information, experimental samples and booklet 
V-2, “Polyethylene Resins,” completely describing their 
properties, uses, forms and fabrication procedures. 
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BAKELITE CORPORATION Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 43 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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ment and give the public the service it 
is howling for.” 


“What is the answer and where does 
Mr. Blank come in?” I asked. 


“The answer is that we are getting 
a little more equipment, a few more 
switchboards and a few more tele- 
phones all the time. Things gradually 
will get better and we shall be able to 
get back to the fast and efficient serv- 
ice we used to give. 


“Meanwhile, people might think a 
little more and bawl a little less. The 
sort of service they get when they 
want to buy a shirt or a meal or new 
rings for the car, ought to tell them 
that shortages aren’t confined to the 
telephone business. 


“We operators have been under a 
heavy strain for more than six years 
now and we need a little human under- 
standing and old-fashioned American 
courtesy. If Mr. Blank, and the hun- 
dreds of others just like him, will look 
at it that way, we’ll be able to give 
them all better service right now and 
some of us girls may laugh a little more 
and live a little longer.” 


Vv 


Add Social Grace to Bill 
Paying, Says Columnist 

Herbert P. Kenney, Jr., in his col- 
umn, entitled “Information Plus,” ap- 
pearing in the Indianapolis (Ind.) 
News, recently expressed the following 
view regarding a certain little courtesy 
in the commercial office of the Indiana 
Bell Telephone Co. He wrote: 


If you pay your telephone bill in 
person, you probably have noticed 
how the cashiers look at the cus- 
tomer’s name on the bill and then as 
the change is handed over, there is a 
smile and a pleasant, “Thank you, 

r sg 

From the standpoint of the Indiana 
Bell Telephone Co., that is a very 
good customer-relation procedure, but 
it does leave the male customer slightly 
baffled because he cannot reply in kind. 
He must be content with a cold, 
“You’re welcome.” 

It would be much more pleasant— 
and also add a little social grace to the 
whole sordid business of paying a bill 
—if the telephone company provided 
each cashier with a “Paid” stamp 
which also included her name on it. 
Then the cashier could look at the bill 
and say, “Thank you, Mr. Smith;” in 
his turn, Mr. Smith would peek at his 
bill, as he pocketed his change, and 
reply, “You’re welcome, Miss Jones.” 


Vv 


Canadian Exchange Cut Over 

The telephone system at Dundalk, 
Ontario, was changed over recently 
from magneto to common battery op- 
eration, the first Bell Telephone Co. 
of Canada exchange to be cut over 
since the end of the war. 
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unimportant for mention. 


pass them along. 





PERSON-TO-PERSON 


Not all the heroines behind the flashing lights make newspaper head- 
lines. Sometimes the events are considered “all in a day’s work,” too 
But to the worried mother, who seeks « 
doctor in the dead of night; the harried businessman to whom that 
certain call put through means he can keep going for awhile (even 
though he may wonder why); the faraway member of a family who is 
lonely for a familiar voice, the operators’ unsung kindnesses come as « 
ray of sunshine in an often gray-hued world. 

Not all these deeds are confined to the traffic department. We know 
that members of all departments of telephone companies can swap 
stories on odd jobs they have been called upon to perform and the 
blessings (or brickbats) bestowed upon their heads. 

If any of our readers have such stories treasured in their memory 
book, we’d like to have them. Send your contributions to PERSON-TO- 
PERSON, c/o TELEPHONY, and if space permits, we'll do our best to 
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And They Say It 
Can't Be Done 


(Concluded from page 20) 





In fact the only changes in service 
that have been made at all since I 
have been in this area is to attempt 
to give improved service with the 
equipment that we have. For I don’t 
need to tell you how hard it is to get 
equipment these days. 

I obtained these rate increases after 
living in the West River country only 
six months. It seems to me that tele- 
phone people who have been associated 
with their communities for greater 
periods of time should be able to do 
much better than I have done. 


In conclusion, I would like to say 
that the rate increases granted were 
50 cents a month for both residence 
and business magneto service. The 
original rates were $1.50 net for resi- 
dence; business, $2.50 net. These were 
increased to $2.00 net for residence, 
and $3.00 net for business. 

I have found the public to be very 
reasonable if you spend the time re- 
quired to educate them and explain the 
details of your need for increased 
rates. 

I believe that I would have had to 
spend much less time than I did, if 
I had used a little better and more 
advertising media and attempted to 
sell the general public before I ap- 
proached them. I found, however, that 
I could contact 70 to 100 people in one 
day. This is a hard job for most tele- 
phone people, because it is just a little 
out of their line. Most of us are not 
good salesmen or we might not be in 


the telephone business. In spite of the 
fact that several people told me that 
I “couldn’t possibly,” sell the public on 
a rate increase, I found only one per- 
son out of all those that I talked to 
who asked me “why I took over the 
telephone property if it was losing 
money.” 

These rates increases were obtained 
in the face of the usual complaints 
of poor service and I think some of 
the complaints: were just a little out 
of the ordinary. In any case, our 
service could be improved a great deal 
and I don’t make any bones about it 
to my subscribers when I talk with 
them. I also made it a point to tell 
them that it is necessary for the tele- 
phone company to make money to keep 
itself in good financial condition. This 
is the only way the telephone company 
can improve its service. 

The best way to build up public 
goodwill is to sell the public on the 
fact that the telephone company is 
theirs and they should be willing to 
help improve its financial condition so 
that it can be an asset to the com- 
munity and something that they can 
be proud to have as part of their com- 
munity services. 


Vv 


Cited for Financial News 

The Ohio Associated Telephone Co., 
Marion, Ohio, and the Pennsylvania 
Telephone Corp., Erie, Pa., recently 
were awarded the highest merit for 
financial reporting by the publication 
Financial World. 


Vv 


>> On a two-party line, quips CBS 
singer Dick Haymes, when a man can’t 
break in, it’s usually because a woman 
can’t break off. 
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“ ' HAT makes a_ telephone 
tick?” is only one of the 
questions answered in actual 


demonstration by the Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. of Hawaii. Since Mutual 
considers this an important question, 
it has gone all out on a public relations 
program in the past six months to 
bring the right answers to the public. 
Today a trained member of Mutual’s 
public relations department devotes 
full time to the task of educating and 
informing the public on proper tele- 
phone technique and procedure. 


Wilma Dale, the public relations rep- 
resentative who presents the program, 
is well tutored in fundamental facts of 


telephony and her public speaking 
background equips her for daily lec- 
tures at schools, clubs or business 


houses. The program basically is com- 
prised of a lecture, movie and demon- 
stration, all rolled into one, and pri- 
marily was designed for large firms 
and schools. But the three-in-one pro- 


gram has met such popularity that 
civic, industrial and __ institutional 
groups have requested showings of 


“The Magic of Your Telephone.” 


Whether the program is beamed at 
employes, students or a general audi- 
ence, its structure remains the same. 
Miss Dale commences with a brief his- 
tory of the telephone, the advent of 
the dial system and the fact that 
Hawaii had telephones two years after 
their invention by Bell. In explaining 
the “modus operandi” of the instru- 
ment, a chart is used to illustrate the 
transmission of speech by telephone. 
The physical parts of the telephone 
also are displayed by the lecturer, with 
pertinent explanations. 


Perhaps the most instructive item on 
the program is a specially constructed 
demonstration-unit. Mounted on a port- 
able stand are the pieces of step-by- 
step dial equipment necessary to con- 
nect a pair of instruments attached to 
the unit. 


As this “heart of the telephone” 
System is explained in logical sequence, 
the outside covers are removed from 
the selectors, connectors, ringer and 
ringing-interrupter. Assuming that 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS IN HAWAII 


By EMMETT A. CAHILL 


Public Relations Assistant 
Mutual Telephone Co. 


Honolulu, Hawaii 


one of the attached instruments is lo- 
cated in a residence, and the remaining 
one in a grocery store, two audience 
volunteers make the connection by 
dialing. A chart is employed as a 
background which portrays a home, 
telephone exchange and grocery store, 
all linked together by overhead lines 
and underground cable. This enables 
the audience to visualize the switching 
equipment as a miniature telephone 
system. 


While the number is being dialed, 
the audience has the opportunity of 
watching the mechanism of the step- 
by-step switch actually function. The 
ringer and ringing-interrupter also are 
exposed and explained in layman’s lan- 
guage. On a second chart, a cross 
section of the exchange’s interior indi- 
cates the position of this apparatus. 
Supplementing the chart, which is in 
color and of ample proportion, a large 
photograph of dial equipment in 
today’s modern switchroom is dis- 
played, with the information that 
“these switches are duplicated again 
and again in long rows of apparatus.” 


Here the demonstrator injects the in- 
formation that Honolulu was among 
the first cities in the world to change 
from manual to dial. This occurred in 
1910. 

The mechanical demonstration-unit, 
revealing the “magic” of the tele- 
phone to varied audiences, has found 
school boys, shop girls and greying 
executives all asking technical ques- 
tions. The inside shots of the switch- 
room and of the many mechanical serv- 
ants employed to complete calls have 
educated the public not only in tele- 
phone operations, but explained the 
reasons for shortages in the islands’ 
telephone exchanges. 

Mutual has observed that the 20- 
minute movie included in the program 
has reduced considerably common tele- 
phone errors and misuse of the instru- 
ment. The film, supplied by the motion 
picture department of AT&T, is titled, 
“A New Voice for Mr. X,” and shows 
how easily business is lost by careless- 
ness and lack of telephone manners. In 
contrast, “the voice with the smile” and 
the telephone-conscious business man 








WILMA DALE (left), lecturer and d trator 
conversation on the Mirrophone. 
Electric, one of many business houses in Honolulu that mode the program a ‘‘must’’ for their 


employes. Chart hanging on rear wall aids immeasurably to exp f 


for Mutual Teleph Co. of Hawaii, monitors 


The others in the group are part of a class from Hawaiian 
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Switching train at left of MISS DALE has proved a valuable demonstration unit in Mutual's program 

to promote better telephone technique. The chart supplements the apparatus by graphically 

showing the tie-up between house, exchange and grocery store. A 20-minute film Is wind-up of 
the 12 hour program. 


subtly are employed to associate good 
telephone usage with success. 

A source of amazement, as well as 
amusement, to the members of the au- 
dience is the sound of their own voices 
on the Mirrophone. The latter has been 
rebuilt to accommodate two instru- 
ments connected with cords and jacks 
instead of the original microphone and 
loudspeaker. Two persons carry on a 
normal conversation for one minute, 
and this is recorded on a continuous 
steel tape. When the conversation is 
played back over their handsets, the 
lecturer explains the difference in voice 
sounds due to soundwaves and the bone 
structure of the speakers’ heads acting 
as a conductor. 

At the close of a question-answer 
period, the program terminates when 
copies of a booklet, “Your Unseen Per- 
sonality,” are distributed. Twelve tips 
on telephone technique point out errors 
for telephone users to avoid, as well as 
measures to adopt for improved service. 
More than 30,000 of these booklets 
have been disposed of by distribution at 
the lectures or filling requests from 


To Hold Telecommunications 
Conference in Washington 

The United States is issuing invita- 
tions, through the International Tele- 
communications Union at Berne, Switz- 
erland, for a world telecommunications 
conference in Washington April 15, 
1947, the State Department said Sep- 
tember 18. 


The conference will consider revision 
of the Madrid Telecommunications Con- 
vention of 1932. The Big Five powers, 
Great Britain, Russia, the United 
States, France and China, were to hold 
a preliminary telecommunications con- 
ference in Moscow, beginning Septem- 
ber 28, to prepare for the world meet- 
ing. 


schools and business houses throughout 
the territory. 

In the four months since this pro- 
gram has “hit the road,’ Honolulu 
businesses have welcomed it, in par- 
ticular those whose employes use the 
telephone daily. It already has been 
presented to more than 25 firms or 
institutions, some of which were on 
islands other than Oahu. It recently 
was conducted at a rural fair, where 
fair-goers daily crowded the display 
booth. Many prominent firms such as 
Honolulu Gas Co., Sears Roebuck & Co. 
and large sugar plantations have re- 
quested “repeat performances” when 
Miss Dale’s crowded schedule permits. 
Letters of praise from prominent busi- 
ness houses continue to reach Mutual’s 
officials and the waiting list for “The 
Magic Of Your Telephone” is growing 
weekly. Meanwhile the territory’s tele- 
phone company, as well as outside in- 
terests, have discovered that John Q. 
Public and family are becoming both 
telephone conscious and telephone tol- 
erant. 


Joins Blair, Neb., Company 

C. LEszcyNSKI of Lincoln has joined 
the Blair (Neb.) Telephone Co. as an 
accountant in charge of the accounting 
department. He succeeds Emory HUNT, 
JR., who went to Bassett, Neb., having 
purchased the Bassett-Springview 
Telephone Co. (TELEPHONY, August 
31, page 20.) 


Vv 


Coin Conscious? 

Not that our country is coin-con- 
scious, but the following places may be 
found in the United States: Cash Cor- 
ner, N. C.; Lucre, Miss.; Check, Va.; 
Deposit, N. Y., and Dividend, Utah. 
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BERNARD Heavy Duty 
linemen’s side Cutting Pliers 
meet the quality require- 
ments of utilities throughout 
the country. There are no 


finer linemen’s pliers. 


BERNARD 


RK REGISTERED 


WM. SCHOLLHORN CO. 


50010-A CHAPEL ST. * NEW HAVEN 9, CONN. 


“Quality Tools Since 1870” 
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ADEQUATE RECORDS VITAL, 


HE importance to small companies 

of maintaining adequate records 
with which to support requests for 
increased rates was stressed by W. C. 
Ross, chief accountant of the Missouri 
Public Service Commission, at the 
fourth and final district meeting of the 
Missouri Telephone Association, held 
September 29 at Gallatin. 


SAYS MISSOURI COMMISSION 


of lightning and how to guard against 
it. 

The traffic session was headed by 
H. B. Whatley of the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., Kansas City. He 
was ably assisted by Mrs. Anne Arter- 
burn, chief operator, St. Joseph. 

This session was well attended and 
a great deal of interest was shown by 


Group photographed at Missouri district meeting. 


Mr. Ross suggested that companies 
seeking higher rates should come be- 
fore the commission well prepared, 
thereby eliminating the necessity for 
commission accountants to prepare 
their cases for them. 

John J. Moran, vice president and 
general manager, Middle States Utili- 
ties Co. of Missouri, Plattsburg, in a 
talk at the morning session, emphasized 
that care must be taken by Independ- 
ents in their advanced planning, to be 
sure it will fit well into the picture of 
the future. 

The Gallatin exchange of the Inter- 
County Telephone Co. served as host to 
the 125 guests who represented 16 tele- 
phone companies and 40 exchanges. 
Association Secretary R. W. Hedrick 
was in charge of the meeting which 
brought the Missouri district gather- 
ings to a successful climax. 

Following the talks of Messrs. Ross 
and Moran, the Bell System films, “The 
Farmer’s Telephone” and “The Tele- 
phone Hour” were shown. 

The afternoon session was divided 
into two sections—plant and traffic. The 
plant conference was led by J. W. 
Kreamer of the United Telephone Co., 
Kansas City, who introduced Henry 
Altepeter of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. The latter presented an 
interesting and instructive discourse on 
telephone maintenance, rural construc- 
tion problems and explained the effects 


the number of questions which were 
asked concerning the present delays ex- 
perienced at most toll centers. 

Credit for the success of the Gallatin 
meeting was largely due to J. M. Rob- 
erts, president and general manager of 
the Inter-County Telephone Co. and 
his employes. 


Vv 


Name Assistant Manager 
Of Illinois Company 


Herbert H. Butler recently assumed 
the duties of assistant general mana- 
ger of the [Illinois Telephone Co.’s 
headquarters at Bloomington, succeed- 
ing K. F. McKittrick, who became 
personnel manager of the Common- 
wealth Telephone Co., Madison, Wis., 
and of the Central Group of the Gen- 
eral Telephone Corp. (TELEPHONY, 
September 28, page 50.) 

For the last 5% years, Mr. Butler 
has been in the armed services; four 
years in the Office of the Chief Signal 
Officer, and 1% years in the field ar- 
tillery of the 29th Division. His last 
assignment was as colonel in charge of 
Military Personnel, Office of the Chief 
Signal Officer. 

Prior to the outbreak of World War 
II, Mr. Butler was associated with the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 
in Maryland, on local and district com- 
mercial staff work. 
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Retired Lincoln T&T 
Employes Honored 


Nearly 200 employes of the Lincoln 
(Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
gathered at a reception held in Lincoln 
on September 28, in honor of 17 fel- 
low employes who had retired from 
active service during the year. 


Following the evening’s program, high 
tribute and praise were accorded the 
honored guests for their many years of 
loyal and faithful service to the com- 
pany by Frank H. Woods, chairman of 
the board of directors; Thomas C. 
Woods, president, and John H. Agee, 
vice president and general manager. 
Each retiring employe received a certif- 
icate of service and an electric clock as 
an expression of esteem. Each clock ap- 
propriately was inscribed, indicating 
the number of years the employe had 
served. 


Preceding the reception, those re- 
tiring were guests at a dinner given 
by the company’s board of directors. 


Retiring employes who were so hon- 
ored were: Amelia Aden, Wilber, 40 
years; C. W. Albers, Lincoln, 45 years; 
W. H. Ames, Lincoln, 32 years; Erma 
C. Brown, Sutton, 29 years; W. O. 
Bundy, Fairbury, 42 years; Maude C. 
Davis, Pickrell, 31 years; E. S. Fisher, 
Lincoln, 43 years. 


M. N. Green, Lincoln, 31 years; A. E. 
Holt, David City, 34 years; George T. 
Jones, Hebron, 32 years; R. C. Par- 
sons, Lincoln, 27 years; V. A. Randall, 
Lincoln, 32 years; Michael Scanlon, 
Lincoln, 27 years; H. G. Schilling, Lin- 
coln, 36 years; Bertha Sharp, Beatrice, 
38 years; H. J. Soderholm, Lincoln, 29 
years, and Jessie Wirthel, Cordova, 
51 years. 

Eleven of the retiring employes are 
shown in the group photograph below, 
taken at the reception at Lincoln. 





Associated's Held Orders 24.8 
Per Cent of Total Stations 


The extent to which the unprece- 
dented demand for local and long dis- 
tance telephone service has reached on 
the Pacific Coast is indicated in a 40- 
page booklet entitled, ““A Line on Asso- 
ciated Limited’s Held Order Situation,” 
issued to its supervisory employes by 
the Associated Telephone Co., Ltd., 
Santa Monica, Calif. The information 
in the booklet is designed to give em- 
ployes information which they can use 
in discussing the company’s service 
situation with subscribers and the 
public. 


It is pointed out that the Associated 
company has grown by more than 
88,000 stations, an increase of 110 per 
cent, since January 1, 1937, an out- 
standing growth considering the war- 
time restrictions on plant expansion 
during the past few years. 


Commenting on the held service ap- 
plications, the booklet stated that the 
per cent of such applications to total 
stations in service was 24.8 per cent 
as of June 30. The company as of 
that date had 46,465 unfilled service 
orders. It is estimated that about 75 
per cent of the unfilled applications 
would result in connected services if 
the required facilities were available 
today. While about 11,500 unfilled ap- 
plications are not expected to result 
in connected services, when facilities 
become available, the requirements for 
services for which applications have 
not been filed is expected to exceed 
that number. 


The company estimates that of the 
present held service applications, 35,- 
000 will be connected when facilities 
become available. In addition it is esti- 
mated that a new demand of 26,000 
primary stations not yet applied for 
will occur between June 30, 1946, and 


Shown here are JOHN H. AGEE, vice president and general manager; L. B. STINER, director; 
FRANK H. WOODS, chairman of the board of directors; THOMAS C. WOODS, president, and 
11 of the 17 retiring employes. From left to right, back row: MR. AGEE, CHARLES W. ALBERS, 


GEORGE JONES, MR. STINER, FRANK WOODS, THOMAS WOODS, W. H. AMES, A. E. HOLT 
and V. A. RANDALL; front row: MERRILL GREEN, ERMA BROWN, AMELIA ADEN, BERTHA SHARP, 
R. C. PARSONS, and H. G. SCHILLING. 
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THESE 6 


LITTLE POINTS 
will help you get 
Longer Pole Life 








@ These six little 4% in. x % 
in. steel points on the Multi- 
point Cant Hook take a sure, 
firm grip on any pole from 
| |i} the smallest up to the big 
| 22-inch ones. They make no 
|||] deep stab through the pole’s 
| | creosote surface treatment 
| to let in moisture and air 
which encourage rot. With 
automatic release for quick 
action, the SturdE Multi- 
point Cant Hook is easy to 
use; crews like the steady, 
| firm grip it takes and holds. 
This SturdE Multipoint 

Cant Hook is being speci- 
|| fied by more and more utili- 
|| ties because it is a real time 
and money saver. Manufac- 
tured by The American Fork 
and Hoe Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Makers of True 
Temper Products. 


STURDF TOOLS 
a True TemPER 
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Exclusive SturdE 
feature... six little 
steel points grip pole 
firmly but don't 
pierce creosoted sur- 
face. Points are 
easily renewable. 
Made in three sizes, 
small, medium, 
large, to handle all 
poles up to 22 inch. 
Hickory or maple 
handles. Automatic 
release makes for 
ease and speed in use. 
































JOSLYN MFG. & SUPPLY COMPANY 
20 North Wacker Drive + Chicago, Illinois 








Branches and Warehouses with Complete 
Stocks in Principal Cities of the United States 








HEMINGRAY 
INSULATORS 


Favorably Known Since 1870 


HEMINGRAY No. 43 — 
Has top groove for long 
spans in mountainous 
country. 


ALL FIRSTS—NO SECONDS! 


Hemingray Insulators are 
moulded under exacting step-by- 
step quality production control. 


Every batch of glass is checked 
and rechecked. And every lot of 
insulators is tested hourly, with 


various precision instruments. 


That’s why Hemingrays are so 
uniform, so dependable. That’s 
why Hemingrays cost so little in 


actual service life. 


Hemingrays are sold by prin- 
cipal jobbers and are manufac- 
tured by Owens-Illinois, Hemin- 
gray Division, Muncie, Indiana. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS 


HEMINGRAY INSULATORS 
Telephone -Telegraph 
International Standard 


New York City 


Export Agents 


Electric Corporation 


| search the 


December 31, 1947, which, if the de- 
mand can be fulfilled, will increase the 
company’s primary stations to 212,000. 
The estimated new demand for pri- 
mary services during the 18-month 
period ending December 31, 1947, is 
equivalent to an average net gain of 
1,440 such stations a month. This esti- 
mated net gain compares with an 
actual demand of about 2,700 stations 
a month for the six-month period end- 
ing June 30, 1946. 
As of June 30, there were 196,000 
| total stations in service, of which 151,- 
000 were primary stations. By Decem- 
| ber 31, 1947, if the necessary additional 
| plant and equipment are available, be- 
| tween 270,000 and 275,000 total sta- 
tions are expected to be served. 
Discussing the increased demand for 
long distance service, the Associated 
booklet stated that during 1942 the 
company billed a monthly average of 
1,411,000 toll tickets. During the first 
six months of 1946, it billed an average 
of 2,611,000 tickets a month, an in- 
crease of about 85 per cent. In 1942 
the number of toll tickets billed per 
station during the average month was 
8.6, while during the first six months 
of 1946, an average of 13.6 toll tickets 
per station per month was billed, an 
increase of 58 per cent over 1942. 





The booklet also gives a complete 
description to other subjects such as: 
(1) Temporary relief to manual 
switchboards; (2) effect of toll fa- 
cility congestion on exchange equip- 
ment installations; (3) relation of 
switchboard capacity to toll traffic vol- 
ume; (4) contemplated gross construc- 
tion expenditures needed to serve held 
order growth to December, 1947, plus 
restored plant margins, which totals 
$25,700,000. 
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U. S. Rubber Develops 
Aluminum Building Wire 

Because of the current copper short- 
age, United States Rubber Co., New 
York City, has announced it will sub- 
stitute aluminum for copper in some 
of its building wire and cable now go- 
ing into production. 

The insulated aluminum wire will be 
made in all sizes, as approved by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. Aluminum 
has high electrical conductivity, light 
weight and adequate flexibility, accord- 
ing to H. H. Weber, sales manager of 
the company’s wire and cable depart- 
ment. 


Through intensified laboratory re- 
company has developed 


aluminum wire with the same over-all 


| diameter as equivalent copper sizes, 
| Mr. Weber said. 


Kenneth R. Way Joins 
A. B. Chance Company 

Kenneth R. Way, who, for the past 
10 years, has been associated with the 
Line Material Co., Milwaukee, Wis., as 
assistant to the vice president in charge 
of sales, recently joined the A. B, 
Chance Co., Centralia, Mo., as general 
sales manager. 


KENNETH R. WAY 


Mr. Way fills the vacancy left by 
J. T. Isbell, who moved to San Fran- 
cisco on August 1, to become vice 
president and Pacific Coast manager 
of the company’s recently acquired 
Switch Division. 
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Highway Trailer Transfers 
Assets to Delaware Corporation 

Highway Trailer Co., Edgerton, Wis., 
manufacturers of winches, trailers, 
cable plows, earth boring machines and 
associated equipment, incorporated in 
Wisconsin in 1917, recently sold a sub- 
stantial minority stock interest to the 
Atlas Corp. and has transferred its 
assets to a new Delaware corporation, 
Highway Trailer Co. of Delaware, ac- 
cording to E. A. Menhall, president. 

Control of the company passed to 
Liberty Aircraft Products Corp. of 
Farmingdale, N. Y., in 1943. Under the 
new refinancing arrangement, the High- 
way Trailer Co. of Delaware has a 
capitalization of 75,000 shares of $1.00 
cumulative convertible preferred stock 
and 600,000 shares of $1.00 par value 
common stock, of which Liberty owns 
300,000 shares. Total increase in net 
working capital as a result of the Atlas 
stock purchase and individual subscrip- 
tions will exceed $2,000,000, it was 
stated. 

E. A. Menhall is to remain as presi- 
dent of the Highway Trailer Co. of 
Delaware; other officers also are un- 
changed. 
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Ww. C. Lewis Promoted 
By Stromberg-Carlson 

William C. Lewis, former chief of 
the Stromberg-Carlson government 
contract terminations department, has 
been promoted to the position of assist- 
tant seles manager, according to an 
announcement by Arthur F. Gibson, 
assistant general sales manager. 

A veteran of 17 years’ service with 
the company, many of them as a mem- 
ber of the sales staff, Mr. Lewis will 
assume many of the duties of the com- ° 
pany’s radio, telephone and _ sound Wit h out Da mage 
equipment sales executives, thus free- 
ing them for important field activities. 


ERE KEARNEY SNUB-R-GRIPS 


Has California Plant , : ; d : : 
The American Coach & Body Co., This effective drop wire grip has amazing holding power 


Cleveland, Ohio, has established oper- through snubbing action, yet it does not damage the insu- 
ations in California with a plant at 432 lation. It’s easy to take up or pay out slack after the grip has 
Fifth St., Oakland. Executive per- been installed by inching the wire through the grooved 
sonnel includes Fred C. Hall, vice spiral. Snub-R-Grips are easily installed or removed. 


to Insulation—with 


president and general manager; Andro 
J. Macho, assistant secretary and comp- : : , > 
troller, and Henry F. Kipp, chief en- : —| For complete information and prices, see your 


gineer. BACARNEI § regular jobber or write — 
The California plant will supplement = 
the Cleveland production of standard Overhead and 
utilities equipment, bodies and aerial LS) R. KEARNEY CORPORATION Underground 
ladders for motor vehicles, covering 4236 CLAYTON AVE. . ST. LOUIS 10, MO. Uiility Equipmeat 
coastal and mountain states. 
Mr. Hall has had diversified experi- 
ence in the telephone industry, includ- 
ing supervision of the utility fleet for 
the Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. He has had many years’ 
experience as a civil engineer and a 


If you have a tough assignment 
for DROP WIRE—TRY ACORN 


Increased facilities enables us to 


handle your limited essential re- 


quirements now. 
F. C. HALL 


utility engineer and, during the war, | ACORN INSULATED WIRE COMPANY, INC. 
operated a steel fabricating company. 225 King Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mr. Hall has been associated with the LEICH SALES CORP., 427 W. Randolph St., Chicago 


j LINDSAY SUPPLY CO., 4815 lor Ave., 
American company for seven years. Clevelond sss staleaaee 


Mr. Macho has been with American 
for 10 years, following his graduation 
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Test-O-Lite 


TESTS ANY VOLTAGE... 
100 to 550 Volts, A.C. or D.C. 
Safely, Swiftly, Surely 


Nebeltle- 7 
4a THE NEON GLOW 
LOCATES TROUBLE -INSTANTLY 


indicates hot or ounded 
wires. Tells AC bc. 
Far superior to ordinary 
clumsy test bulb. Indispens- 
able in shop or home. The 
oaly pomsae tester with 
PATENT 
TURE 






ED SAFETY FEA- 


Life-time guarantee. 
List $1.50. Purchase 
thru electrical dealers. 
Pat. No. 1,778 


a sety ae Al, leds. ay 


RARE GAS RELAY 





for harmonic or coded 
bells. Dual purpose device 
which economically im- 
proves both ringing and 
transmission on party lines. 
NO MOVING PARTS. Fully 
guaranteed. Can be in- 
stalled in a minute. 


L.S. BRACH Mfg. Corp. 
200 Central Ave. Newark, N. J. 
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A. J. MACHO 


from college. He enlisted in the United 
States Coast Guard in 1942, and was 
honorably discharged in September, 
1945, as a chief yeoman. 

Mr. Kipp has been closely identified 
with the truck body business for 26 
years with Anheuser & Busch, Roehik 
Body Co. and Mueck Auto Body Co., 
all of St. Louis, Mo. He joined the 
airplane division of Curtiss-Wright in 
1940, and moved to the Ohio Aircraft 
Fixture Co. in 1945 as chief engineer, 





Answers to Traffic Questions 
on Page 19 


(1) In addition to the usual 
entries for a call charged to a 
third station, also enter “req by 
(called place) (name of person 
making request)” in the space 
for reports. 


(2) No. However, your tone 
of voice should convey regret. If 
the customer complains about his 
ability to reach the desired num- 
ber due to a busy condition, or 
indicates displeasure or impa- 
tience, “I’m sorry” should be 
added to the regular report. 


(3) Say, “I beg your pardon. 
With what number were you 


talking, please?” 


(4) The code “UX” is used. 


(5) Yes. A 15 per cent tax 
should be collected. When the 
money is not deposited in a coin 
box, the station is classified as an 
“attended public station.” The 
tax should be computed to the 
nearest cent, one-half cent or 
more being figured as one cent. 











H. F. KIPP 


joining American Coach & Body Co. in 
1946. 
VV 


Automatic Electric Engineer 
Receives Legion of Merit 

On September 27, Lieut. Col. Frank 
C. Chevalier, at present sales engineer, 
International Automatic Electric Corp., 
Chicago, was awarded the Legion of 
Merit in recognition of outstanding 
services performed for the allied armies 








FOR=SPEED IN 
INSTALLATION 


The exclusive Everstick nut housing locks 
the Anchor firmly on the rod. This 
speeds up installation. Plates are so 
designed, that they expand easily into 
undisturbed earth. and extra holding 
power is achieved. Made of tough. rust- 
resistant malleable iron. Write for bulletin. 


EVERSTICK ANCHOR CO. 
FAIRFIELD, IOWA 
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Left to right: MAJ. GEN. JAMES A. CODE, JR., LIEUT. COL. FRANK C. CHEVALIER and COL. 
FRANCIS KIDWELL. 


during the North African and Italian 
campaigns. The presentation was made 
by Col. Francis Kidwell, Signal Officer, 
Fifth Army, in the Chicago office of 
Maj. Gen. James A. Code, Jr., Gary 
Group executive. 


The citation accompanying the award 
reads, in part: 


“For exceptionally meritorious con- 
duct in the performance of outstanding 
services in North Africa from 12 
November 1942 to 25 September 1944. 
As liaison officer for the Chief Signal 
Officer, Allied Force Headquarters, to 
the Chief Signal Officer of the French 
armies, Colonel (then major) Chevalier 
acquainted key civilian personnel of the 
French telecommunications system with 
the war aims of the United Nations to 
gain the goodwill and cooperation nec- 
essary in the operation of a wire net. 
In addition, he discovered, through his 
civilian contacts, enormous resources of 
lumber and copper which were used by 
the Allies at a critical juncture of the 
campaign. At the beginning of the 
campaign, he further distinguished 
himself by securing the information to 


BOOK REVIEW 

Telephone Handbook of Standard 
Outside Plant Construction Methods— 
Book No. 1—Pole Line Construction, 
by W. D. Burke. Publisher, Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co., 6650 S. 
Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Ill.; 365 pages 
(illustrated); 7144 ins. x 4% ins. Price, 
$3.50, FOB Chicago. 

Book No. 1, the first of this pub- 
lisher’s series of telephone handbooks, 
deals with standard outside plant con- 
struction practices, pertaining to pole 
line and long span construction. 

The subjects contained in this book 
are divided into the following seven 
sections: 
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correct the existing Italian wire net 
maps, thus giving the allied forces an 
immense initial advantage.” 

Colonel Chevalier joined Automatic 
Electric in 1926 and, after a brief stay 
in Chicago, went to Europe where he 
spent several years as sales engineer 
for the Automatic Electric group in 
Central Europe and the Near East, 
later becoming managing director for 
Autelco, A. D., Belgrade, Jugo-Slavia. 

He was called to service from Chi- 
cago in September, 1942, as major in 
the U. S. Signal Corps, North Africa, 
Italy, France and Germany. He served 
on the staff of General Eisenhower, and 
as liaison officer between the Chief 
Signal Officers of the French armies 
and allied forces. 

Colonel Chevalier also has received 
the Bronze Star, the Legion d’Honneur 
(France), the Croix de Guerre Avec 
Palme (France), the Victory Medal, 
and the European and American cam- 
paign ribbons. 


(1) Anchors 

(2) Bracing 

(3) Clearance 

(4) Guys and Guying 

(5) Pole Fittings and Attachments 
(6) Poles and Pole Line 

(7) Long Span Construction 


The seven sections are subdivided 
into more than 100 parts and cover all 
phases of each subject. There is a cross 
index to facilitate the location of each 
subject. 


The book may be purchased direct 
from the publisher. 


Additional publications covering the 
entire range of outside plant will be 
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THE LINE 15 BUSY: 


! 


-MODEL 2451 


e . 
' ‘ 
+ 5 
1 y ~ ! 
; The operator’s choice. One of ' 

two models. Adjustable in ') 
1 height. Rolled steel con- 1! 
i struction. Comfort speeds ’ 
; communication. ; 
‘ Cir Kor r : 
' CH a 
i ' 


CHAIR COMPANY 


1205 CHARLOTTE STREET * KANSAS CiTY « mo. 


UBS BuiLps AN 
ELECTRIC PLANT 
FOR ALL APPLICATIONS 








PORTABLE POWER 


CONTINUOUS POWER 





“U. S.” Electric Plants are engi- 
neered to give dependable service 
— to operate economically. More 
and more telephone companies are 
installing U. S. units to insure un- 
interrupted service. 

Write for information. 
UNITED STATES MOTORS CORP. 
556 Nebraska St. Oshkosh, Wis. 
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forthcoming in the near future, accord- 
ing to the publisher, at prices to be 
announced later. 
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Graybar Names Managers 
At Houston and Beaumont 

G. T. Marchmont, southwestern dis- 
trict manager of the Graybar Electric 
Co. at Dallas, Tex., has announced 
the appointment, effective October 16, 
of John E. Fontaine as manager at 
Houston and of Lynn A. Haley as 
manager at Beaumont. 

Mr. Fontaine who has served as man- 
ager at Beaumont since January, 1944, 
joined the company in 1928 at Dallas. 
In 1931 he was promoted to city sales- 
man at Fort Worth and later to resi- 
dent salesman at Shreveport. Native 
of Hope, Ark., he was graduated from 
Texas A&M College in electrical engi- 
neering with the class of 1928. He is a 
member of the Texas Independent 
Telephone Association and the Pe- 
troleum Electric Supply Association. 
He will replace C. G. Matthews at 
Houston who is retiring on a pension. 





dependable 


Cedar Poles 
MICHIGAN POLE & TIE Co. 


NEWBERRY—GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 





Mr. Haley, who will replace Mr. Fon- 
taine at Beaumont, began his Graybar 
career in 1916 at Dallas also. Starting 
as office boy he interrupted his work 
several times during the next few years 
with periods of schooling. In 1920 he 
joined the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. in Dallas and returned to Graybar 
five years later. In 1926 he was as- 
signed to the service organization at 
Houston and presently is head of the 
quotation department there. 


THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL 
COMPANY 


INVESTIGATIONS ©@ VALUATIONS 
REPORTS 

CHICAGO @ MILWAUKEE @ NEW YORK 

WASHINGTON @ And Other Principal Cities 














Cedar Poles 
MACGILLIS & GIBBS COMPANY 


Wells Bidg., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
2 * 
Northern White and Western Red 
Cedar Poles—Plain or Butt-Treated 


DOUGLAS FIR CROSSARMS 
CEDAR POLES 


R. G. HALEY & CO. 


SPITZER BLDG. 
poe] S i+lemme). ite) 











POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 














Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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Dont Shout! 


NSTEAD, have those defective Transmitters com- 
ptetety rebuilt and — og only 


We also REPAIR & REBUILD RECEIVERS, GEN 
ERATORS, INDUCTION COILS at REASONABLE 


rates. 
VETERAN OWNED AND OPERATED 
E. C. Stoeffhaas, Jr., Prop. 
ARTICLES FOR SALE 
NEW Universal receiver shells & caps for Leich, 
Auto. Elec., W.E., Kellogg and almost all slip 


type receivers é ‘ -50 
NEW Kellogg, W.E., S.C., or Auto, Elec. 
mouthpieces ..... nee ; 10 


COOK No. 10 or No. 8 main frame arresters 

with heat coils and carbons, 20 lines per strip 8.00 
W.E. No. 1001-C lineman test handset all metal 

type with push-button in handle & 3 cond. 


ME thvacscesstacoceguse : oneenia 5.00 
AUTO. ELEC. A.0O. enclosed gong steel signal 

sets with booster coil, condenser, and 1400 

ohm biased ringers..... 6.50 
W.E, No. 56-A_ ring-off drops in strips of 10 

2. ££ er ae . 1.00 


40 YEARS OF SATISFACTION 


REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


1704 W. 2st Place Chicago 8, III. 








WE BUY 
WE TRADE 
WE REBUILD 


Old telephones or parts into 
smart modern - looking wall phones 
or desk sets with new cabinets. 


Repair service for Transmitters, Recelv- 
ers, Desk Stands and Wall Phones—Magneto 
or Common Battery. 


Specialists in Repairing and 
Rebuilding Transmitters 


The Telephone Repair and Supply Co. 
Daniel H. McNulty, Manager 


Rogers Park Station 26 Chicago 
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ee DIRECTORY je 
ADVERTISING 


L.M. BERRY & CO. 

















i Telephone pr 


TELEPHONE L.D. 16 
TELEPHONE BLDG., DAYTON, OHIO 








ATLANTIC | 
Creosoting Co., inc., 17 Battery Pi., N.Y.C. 
Creosoted Pine Poles 


Crossarms . . Conduit 
PLANTS Ane OFFICES 
New Orleans, La. Jackson, Tenn. Boston, Mass. 
Winnfield, La. Louisville, Miss. New York, N.Y. 
Norfolk, Va. Savannah, Ga. epee Pa. 
Annapolis, Md. cago, 








UNDERGROUND 
CONTRACTOR 


THE CONDUIT WORK— MANHOLES 
BURIED CABLE TRENC:: 


SEYMOUR CORLEY 
220 N. FRINK PEORIA S. tlk 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH BOGGS and CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 


803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 
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ECONOMICAL 
PERMANENT 
INSTANTANEOUS 
PLAY-BACK 


Conference eReco 


UNINTERRUPTED 
ime (up to! 2 hours) Conference 
& Telephone Recordings onSafety Film 
Models for Dictation “TALKIES” 


MILES REPRODUCER CO..inc. 812 BROADWAY,N.Y.3 Dept. JT 


















SLOAN, COOK & LOWE 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisals—Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 











MANFRED K. TOEPPEN 


Engineer 


Consultation © Investigation 
Reports 


261 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 








INSPECTION SERVICE 


For poles, crossarms, and other timber prod- 
ucts. Preservative treatments of timber 
products. Analyses of wood preservatives. 


A. W. WILLIAMS INSPECTION COMPANY 


Main office and laborator'es: Mobile, Ala. 
Branch offices: 
New York, N. Y., St. Louis, Mo., and Eugene Ore. 








J. G. WRAY & CO. 


Consultants 
Plant—Engineering—Traffic 
Fundamental Plans 
Equipment Type Studies 
Valuations and Analyses 
for Rate Adjustments 
Original Cost 
Continuing Property Records 


231 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
Tel. State 9556 
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